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Introduction 

As we explore the history of women in America, we will use primary sources, as 
available, to help these women's voices and stories emerge. Other times we will use secondary 
sources, or various general histories of different eras, and this OER workbook will focus on 
sources of American women's history, their lives, experiences, and contributions. By publishing 
this through the Internet Archives, the book will be formatted in an audiobook, ADA compliant, 
available in many languages and dialects, can be downloaded in several formats, and most 
importantly, free and accessible. The goal is to develop narratives, assessments, discussion 
prompts, essay assignments, and compile other materials for students to use at no cost in an easy- 
to-access and use American women's history workbook. 

I aim to be inclusive with this workbook and include women's stories that have not been 
included in general narratives on American women's history, and I have included some topics of 
which the textbooks have not covered. If you should find a topic that has not been included, I 


invite you to email me at wadelemarie@oakton.edu and I will add it to the next edition. 


I have also compiled topics that students have asked about or wanted more information 
about, and examples include voices and stories excluded from general texts, such as an emphasis 
on women and war, and individuals Hazel Lee, the first Chinese-American female pilot, to the 
women of the 6888 Central Postal Directory Battalion who ensured that the U.S. postal mail 
operated during World War Two, to Rep. Deb Haaland and her current work for indigenous 
women, and the brutal history of 20th-century medical apartheid in the USA perpetrated against 
BIPOC women. We will use primary sources, as available, to help these women's voices and 
stories emerge. Other times we will use secondary sources, or various general histories. The 


nature of this OER workbook is such that it can be added to; if any people, events, or topics are 


omitted, and the reader wishes them to be included in a future edition, please email me at 


wadelemarie@oakton.edu. 


**Caution: some of the materials and links may contain disturbing narratives and images, violent 
language, and discussion of abuse, death, rape, violations, torture, genocide, gendercide, and 


murder** 


Unit One: Native American and New World Women 
A critical point about the imaging of women has historically varied depending on who 
was observing and who was writing the history. For example, Bonnie Anderson and Judith 


Zissner’s A History of Their Own assert that women in the 10th-12th centuries had more rights 


than their more modern counterparts of the 18th and 19th centuries. Western European 
depictions of women often focused on women who were strong and in power as “bad,” and 
women who fit the mother construct as “good.” Women in power were threatening to the early 
modern European (and later periods as well - arguably to this day) idea of order, even though 
women held positions of power and influence, especially within religious institutions, princely 
classes, and artisan groups. Sometimes, there has been an erroneous depiction of women as 
subversive to men. While misogyny was prevalent, and in some countries, women were legally 
defined as property and were legally subverted, women worked alongside men. The authors 
document many women who learned a trade and served in craft and merchant guilds; these were 
not so much a union as an association of artisans and craftspeople who worked together on many 
tasks, including the distribution of items, price setting, and sales of goods. For more, 


see: https://www.britannica.com/topic/guild-trade-association 


As the centuries progressed, women’s roles became further conscripted. While power and 
agency were reduced, women still emerged as critical leaders of their time. These legacies of 
leadership carried over into the New World, where Native American women had already held 
critical positions of power within their communities. When considering women’s roles in 
American history, let us first step back and examine ancient societies. Women were venerated, 
often depicted as strong, influential leaders, in carvings and other reliefs. Beginning with 


prehistoric matrilineal dynasties, many complex and rich communities had women at the helm of 


community governance and management. New research has suggested that in Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, New Mexico that “results indicate that hereditary inequality and societal 
complexity emerged in Chaco by the early ninth century CE and that this matrilineal dynasty 
persisted at the center of this complex society for ~330 years until its rapid collapse in the early 
twelfth century CE.” (Kennett et al., 2017) For the rest of the quote and analysis, review this 


article at: https://www.nature.com/articles/ncomms14115 


Concerning Native American women, not all communities shared the same precepts 
regarding women’s status. Moreover, there were hundreds (600+) of tribal communities and over 
200 languages spoken. Therefore we cannot make any concrete deductions about women’s status 
as there were crucial differences from community to community, yet indigenous women held 
positions of importance within their communities. Where communities were based on hunting 
and foraging, as Ellen Carol Dubois and Lynn Dumenil pointed out in their eponymous 
work Through Women’s Eyes: An American History, the societies were patriarchal; where 
communities were agrarian based, they were matriarchal. While not all communities shared the 
same precepts regarding women’s status, women held critical aspects of leadership and influence 
in indigenous societies. Early worship was sometimes highly feminized and dominated by the 
worship of women/female deities; later, these reliefs/carvings/sculptures were defaced by later 
Western colonializing cultures, most of whom could not comprehend why such importance was 
critically placed on the imaging of birth or fertility, as examples. From healers to merchants, 
Native American women enjoyed an incredible amount of social and economic status unheard of 
in most parts of the Western European world. 

The amount of work that women were involved in to maintain their communities shows 


us how crucial female leadership and balances of powers were to the survival of indigenous 
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peoples’ communities. Geography also played a role in how women had agencies of power 
constructed for - or by - themselves. Indeed, the actuality of indigenous women’s work revealed 
that the societies were more egalitarian than later European colonizers, many of whom did not 
give credit to the women within their communities. European women worked and have since 
prehistory, yet their work was demeaned and ignored and even forgotten in the histories of the 
centuries until quite recently. Consider also that Native Americans, the indigenous peoples of 
North America, were not granted citizenship rights until 1924, and it took decades to achieve 
voting equality, the latter of which is still an ongoing struggle today. For more on this, 


see: https://www.history.com/news/native-american-voting-rights-citizenship 


European patriarchal views of women’s work impacted how they saw Native American 
women who were outright respected as leaders within their communities. Many Europeans 
depicted Native American women negatively, often comparing indigenous women to animals. In 
agricultural-based communities, as previously mentioned, we see matriarchy and matriarchal 
descent with the presentation of many forms of egalitarianism in many societies, yet, when 
confronted with these truisms of women in power, later, the reaction by many Europeans (not all 
but some) was to construct these women as sub-human or in need of patriarchal authority; these 
constructs animalized them, reducing their humanity which is a stage of genocide. Once 
European contact was underway, Native American women’s lives changed forever as acts of 
genocide were perpetrated against Native Americans. It was a woman, Isabella I of Castle (her 
daughter was Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII, and her granddaughter Mary I, 
would be the first female queen regnant of England), who agreed with her husband Ferdinand, 
that their newly unified country of Spain would fund the voyages of Christopher Columbus. One 


of his missions saw the extermination of the peaceful Arawak community. Isabella’s legacy is 
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incredibly problematic, including how she ordered the Muslims and Jews expelled from Spain, a 
stage of genocide; 


see https://www.un.org/ar/preventgenocide/adviser/pdf/osapg analysis _framework.pdf. 


Further, Columbus was responsible for the extermination of the peaceful Arawak 


community; this site covers that event in detail: https://www.americanheritage.com/columbus- 


and-genocide. Facing History, an educational organization that focuses on the Holocaust and 
genocide education, has a 2019 essay on current issues facing Native American women that is 


essential to read for an introduction to this topic: https://facingtoday.facinghistory.org/facing-the- 


realities-of-native-american-women How did European women extend an agency of power and 


how did that then impact the Native Americas and the North American colonial settlements? 
One way to wield power was known as the domestic patronage theory. Queens, 
princesses, and noblewomen became economic resources for the patronage of writers, 
philosophers, artists, musicians, and sometimes members of the clergy, which some saw as 
unnatural for women to wield such influence; however, the influence was used by powerful 
queens like Isabella in 1492, with a resultant genocidal impact on women, children, and men in 
areas that she ordered Jews and Muslims expelled from within her queendom, and then via the 
contact and devastating outcomes that Columbus with indigenous populations outside of Spain. 
Additionally, historian Eleanor Herman has done some interesting work over the past 
decade about the influence concerning women’s sexuality and power in Europe, especially 
within the noble and princely classes. Her argument in her books Sex with the King and Sex with 
the Queen is that women and men routinely used sex and sexuality as political weapons. Herman 
related that sex and gender were paramount for survival in the court system and undoubtedly had 


ramifications for the lower classes concerning the designation of women’s status. Women of the 
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lower classes, whether agrarian-based or within a rural environment, had to work and often did 
so alongside men. So for the Europeans to be shocked at how indigenous peoples viewed gender 
equality seems disingenuous until we explore deeper by looking at the research. Historian 
Michelle Morris has explored how Puritanism and its religious practices defined how female and 
male Protestant practitioners saw Native American women and men, and others as either good or 
bad, or even as witches (as later seen in Salem). Here is a link to the Morris work that explores 
the duality of sexuality and hypocrisy of European cultural and gender constructs on women both 
in Europe and elsewhere, and how women in North America, Puritan women played a critical 
role in communal survival — a connection that they had with Native American women — and how 
they also were a core part of identifying one another as targets or how they became victims as 
defined under Puritan patriarchal governance and cultural 


norms: https://oxfordre.com/americanhistory/view/10.1093/acrefore/9780199329175.001.0001/a 


crefore-9780199329175-e-703 


Maternalism was one area where women held positions, not always by choice. The upper 
classes highly valued wet nurses and midwives, as did the later emergent middle classes. 
Enslaved women were forced into wet nurses and childminder positions. Although men 
dominated medicine, maternalism within the private sphere was considered a feminine realm, but 
it was a sphere that men were allowed to enter and sometimes even dominate. 

Typically, history has taught us that maternalism was a sign of weakness. In Europe’s 
noble and princely classes, pregnant women went into confinement, where windows and access 
were closed. Men were present at the births, especially if the woman was a princess or a queen 
(to witness the birth); otherwise, most women gave birth and sometimes immediately went back 


about their daily duties to keep their families and businesses, such as farms, operational. So we 
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have a duality, where a woman’s value in these specific classes was tied to her ability to give 
birth, have a son (think of Henry VIII of England), and then have her children live to adulthood, 
all things that she had no control over. Claire Ridgeway is a historian who is one of the leading 
experts on Anne Boleyn, the second wife of Henry VIII. Here, she discussed the work of Sarah 
Bryson on maternalism in the medieval period and in the Renaissance. Further, this analysis 


demonstrated how connections can be made between this European framework of maternalism to 


later North American European colonial norms: https://www.tudorsociety.com/childbirth-in- 


medieval-and-tudor-times-by-sarah-bryson/ 


The reader might find Bryson’s work of interest. Consider the impact that colonialization 
had on Native Americans, which was freedom, despoiling and stealing of their ancient lands and 
more; for the Native American women, their stories were often historically excluded from an 
analysis of this period, such as with the story of Madam Sacho. Native American women, as seen 
through the lens of maternalism, we find that there was, and is a link to Mother Earth, as 
explained here on this site by Native Hope, who look at the injustices (and near genocide 
perpetrated against the indigenous peoples), history and current needs of the Native American 


populations throughout North America: https://blog.nativehope.org/celebrating-the-power-of- 


native-women-and-native-mothers Additionally, the reader can learn more about Madam Sacho, 


a member of the Iroquois Nation and how she narrowly survived the American Revolution here: 


https://www.neh.gov/humanities/2015/mayjune/feature/madam-sacho-how-one-iroquois-woman- 


survived-the-american-revolution 


The article on Madam Sacho was groundbreaking in that few scholars have looked at 
General George Washington’s treatment of Native Americans and the role that his soldiers, like 


General Sullivan, who defied orders and intervened. As the author Sarah Pearsall noted, 
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Washington told Sullivan and others under his command to destroy all peoples, to wipe out their 
entire communities. His orders incorporate stages of genocide, recognized today by the UN and 
other agencies, which genocide expert and founder of Genocide Watch, Dr. Gregory Stanton, has 
written. Madam Sacho was seen as weak and depicted as fragile, an ageist and misogynist 
construction that the Europeans had of women like her when in reality, she was a revered elder 
with power and strength recognized by her people. It was important to note that Native American 
women had agencies of power, including governance, and were warriors, traders, and many 
indigenous women took part in most aspects of community leadership. Moreover, as the reader 
will see later on, the work of Native American women influenced the American suffrage 
movements, concluding that their legacy of governance was important for women to consider as 


they fought for rights; see https://home.nps.gov/articles/000/how-native-american-women- 


inspired-the-women-s-rights-movement.htm. Native American women experienced 


egalitarianism, governance, and emphasis and respect for their work, underscored by respect for 
maternalism. While various communities gave women different status levels, the importance of 
Native American women’s work must be understood, respected, and included in more histories 
of the U.S. 

Now complete the Content Readings and More, then proceed to the Questions. Post your 


responses to the discussion board. 
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Content Readings and More for Unit One 


1. Website reading: Telling All Americans' Stories: Introduction to Women's History 


2. Website reading: Examination of Native American Women's Rights 
http://teachinghistory.org/history-content/ask-a-historian/2393 1 


3. Role of Native American women in their communities: http://www.indians.org/articles/native- 
american-women.html 


4. Review: https://www.neh.gov/humanities/2015/mayjune/feature/madam-sacho-how-one- 
iroquois-woman-survived-the-american-revolution 


Questions for Unit One 
1. How were early Native American women's images depicted? 


2. Discuss differences in feminine power structures that indigenous women had compared to 
other women. More specifically, how were their roles different from European women? 
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Unit Two: Colonial and Revolutionary Women to Cult of Domesticity 

European models of womanhood affected how gender roles were defined first in areas 
under colonial occupation and settlement; later sects of Christianity, including the Puritans and 
the Quakers, played a crucial role in further altering, enforcing, and defining women’s roles. 
Geographical relocation, vernacular geography, and colonial settlement altered women’s roles 
and domestic constructs. Cultural and social norms — indeed, even religious and political — could 
further classify the concept, with women themselves altering the definition within, of course, 
often severe constraints. The construct of “true womanhood” was concrete and fluid; however, 
socioeconomic status often halted any alteration of women’s roles. 

From Colonial settlement to the emergence of the Cult of Domesticity, it was a time of 
multiple transitions for women, most of which were fractious and dangerous. From war to 
accusations, women faced constant threats. During this period, which was a carryover from 
Europe, in part based on the 1486 The Malleus Maleficarum (Latin for “The Hammer of 
Witches,” or Hexenhammer in German; a copy is found here: 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Malleus_Maleficarum) the accusation of witchcraft was historically 


used to tag women who represented something other than the collective “norm” or as a way to 
demonize/isolate/separate women who might have had something that others wanted (e.g., 
property) or as a way to control/stop what was deemed as harmful insurrection to the community. 
Women’s sexuality was severely circumscribed, with a hyperemphasis on purity and a cultural 
norm that expressed women staying within a confined private sphere, which ignored women who 
had to work in emergent urban or rural areas. However, most early records of colonial women 


show that most are scant regarding in-depth coverage of women’s experiences. 
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Histories of colonial women have been primarily extant from larger historical narratives 
until recently. Documentation of women's lives also varied depending on which European 
colonial settlement they lived in; for example, in the Dutch communities, women had the most 
rights and freedom. They could own their property, manage their households without male 
interference, and enjoy some rights that few women experienced in colonial settlements. Native 
women held more power within their indigenous communities, as everyone learned in the last 
lesson. In the Dutch colony of New Netherlands (1626-1664, including New Amsterdam, now 
known as Manhattan), we see important stories emerging, thanks to the work of historians from 
agencies and institutions such as the New York Historical Society. From their 


website, https://wams.nyhistory.org/early-encounters/dutch-colonies/, the Society noted: 


1. Women were an integral part of the daily life, culture, and success of New Netherland. 
2. Dutch women participated in colonial politics and trade. 

3. Free and enslaved Black women in New Netherland had to navigate a challenging and 
often unclear set of social mores and legal boundaries. 

4. Native women played a proactive role in tribal responses to Dutch colonization.! 


Further, the New York Historical Society stated that 


Women were an integral part of the daily life and success of New Netherland. They 
served as translators between the Dutch government and the local Native tribes, and acted 
as liaisons during negotiations with enemy forces. Women were at the center of the 
colony’s struggle to define the terms of slavery and freedom for the Black colonials who 
lived in the territory. Dutch women actively participated in the bustling trade in the 
colony, while Native women manipulated imperial power structures to ensure their own 
survival. And all women in New Netherland contributed to the survival of the colony 
while still carrying out the responsibilities of home and child care. 


Therefore, it can be ascertained that European models of womanhood affected how gender roles 
were defined first in areas under colonial occupation and settlement; later, sects of Christianity 


played a crucial role in further altering, enforcing, and defining women’s roles (e.g., Puritans and 


! New York Historical Society, “Dutch Colonies,” Women & the American Story, April 27, 2023 
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Quakers). Patriarchy was also a condition Puritan women faced, but levels differed within a 
family structure. The Quakers argued for egalitarianism concerning worship and within the 
household that the Puritan male hierarchy could generally not accept; there was no “middleman” 
in the Quaker precept of religion, which challenged Puritan patriarchy. Did patriarchy define 
household management? In many cases, a construct was seen throughout history that confined 
women or sought to define womanhood by assigning them to a private sphere. 

As I wrote in my textbook Women and Work, I discovered that women from urban areas, 
such as London, Munich, or Paris, experienced a different way of life. Households were 
entwined with shops, stalls, taverns, and sleeping houses, as urban centers were quite crowded. 
However, while more opportunities existed in the city, women were more likely to be exploited 
economically and sexually. Women were generally not educated in trade and usually worked for 
their fathers or other male relatives in a well-established trade. If they could not take over the 
trade or found themselves without a stable household, women were often forced into low-paying 
or low-status jobs, including working as servants or forced into prostitution. If a woman’s 
husband owned a business, and if he died, leaving the property to her without a direct male 
relative to inherit the same, often she was in a better position than her peers. Women could 
inherit their deceased husband’s businesses and run it themselves. These businesses included 
shops, taverns, and foundries, and there were, in some areas, laws that forced women to oversee 
apprenticeships left outstanding by their late spouses. 

Consequently, then, widows could legally take over or go into a trade, would be able to 
continue training male apprentices, and could employ other women as well as men. Women in 
other major European cities worked in various industries, including brewing, waitressing, lace 


making, and bookbinderies. Women who lived in rural areas also worked in various industries, 
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including weaving, spinning, and farming. In agricultural communities, women in these rural 
areas performed various tasks, from animal husbandry to crop management; this pattern was 
carried over into North American colonial settlements. Working-class women worked alongside 
their husbands or family members on a farm in addition to cooking, cleaning, and raising 
children, and usually without servants. 

These tasks were designed not only to provide sustenance for their own families but were 
also crucial for trade. Women planted seeds, harvested grains, threshed, plowed, brewed ale, 
maintained livestock, slaughtered animals, weaved, sewed, and built items for their household or 
sale. Some goods women could sell at the market included ale, bread, flowers, grains, herbs, 
meat, wines, and edible preserves. Women could also produce goods with tools and implements 
provided by another, known as piecework. Piecework, where workers were paid by the amount 
they produced rather than the actual hours they worked, meant assembling an item piece by piece 
or creating pieces that would comprise a part of a product. An example of piecework would be in 
the tobacco industry; often performed in a home, entire families assisted the mother in their work 
with tobacco, even very young children. Women executed piecework for hundreds of years, even 
until the twentieth century. In the twenty-first century, there are still areas where piecework is 
still performed. For centuries, many women were self-employed outside of piecework, as were 
numerous women who lived in urban centers as the country grew as it related to European 
settlement; remember, the country was already populated with indigenous peoples who had their 
communities, and colonial settlers were responsible for indigenous displacement. 

As colonial settlements grew, women’s roles became further conscripted, and while 
power and agency were reduced, there were still women who emerged as critical leaders of their 


time. Concerning the importance of household management, I can share with you that household 
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management books have been around for centuries. Marketed primarily to women, they were 
seen as critical guides that underscored the value of household management and work. Women 
of all statuses worked, as did some of the upper classes. Many women ran large country estates. 
Large estates were designed to be self-sufficient and generally had their buttery, slaughterhouse, 
and brewery on-premises. Some items had to be imported from other areas, such as meat not 
raised on the person’s property or specialty items for holidays. Many women were responsible 
for overseeing the day-to-day management and keeping detailed inventories of everything from 
silver to livestock and account books of household expenditures and profits. Women of the upper 
classes, educated in household management, kept these detailed accounts of household expenses 
to ensure that the estate could control expenses and maintain a profit. Household management 
for all classes became essential to retaining a self-sufficient status. Women were an integral part 
of this domestic work structure, and their skillset lent itself to war work. 

Women's expertise in household management, including food and health, proved 
invaluable in times of crisis and war. In wartime, women found work opportunities. War work 
sometimes allowed women to negotiate agency for themselves, or, out of necessity, women 
followed male relatives into war as staying home was not an option, often due to economic 
hardship or outside dangers. During the American Revolution, which began on 19 April 1775, 
women fought on both sides. British colonial women (later identified as Americans after issuing 
the Declaration of Independence on 4 July 1776) went to war. Whether part of the Daughters of 
Liberty, raising money for the war effort, finding work as water carriers, nurses, or other 
domestic workers replacing male labor for those men who were off fighting, women became 
very public, something far outside their private sphere, and many were rewarded for this. Others, 


known as camp followers, were often women married to men who had little money, so following 
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their husbands into the war was often their only alternative. Some women brought their children 
with them and were sometimes desperate to keep their families together. Women found 
opportunities in war as cooks, water carriers, spies, and nurses; sadly, married and single women 
were sometimes forced into prostitution. Some women disguised their gender and fought in the 
war, including the hero Deborah Sampson, who adopted the name Robert Shurtleff while in 
battle and became the only woman who won a full military pension for active duty service during 
the American Revolution; the reader can read more about their heroism 


here: https://www.womenshistory.org/education-resources/biographies/deborah- 


sampson Consider, though, why women did what they did. While activism on all fronts afforded 
women a chance to demonstrate their commitment to the newly forming U.S.A., some (but not 


all) also believed rights in some form were then forthcoming post-war. 


Many women had hoped for some measure of rights postwar, but those rights would be 
well over a century away, and even then, not all women would receive right even when 
Constitutional amendments were passed guaranteeing specific rights. The reader may be 
interested to know that the only woman whose name appears on the Declaration of Independence 


(review: Mary Katherine Goddard, the Woman who Signed the Declaration of Independence) 


when the nation was born on 4 July 1776 was Mary Katherine Goddard. Why do you think Mary 
Katherine Goddard signed the Declaration of Independence, even when it was treasonous? The 
colonists were still considered British citizens, but the Declaration, which the British government 
said was an act of treason, declared the colonists separate from the British crown, stating that 
they were all now members of the new united states, later called the United States of America. 
Goddard was also considered the first female signatory because, as Time related, she made sure 


that her name was “at the bottom of the first copy of the Declaration of Independence that was 
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specifically intended to be housed in archives, which was printed on January of 1777, this text 
appears: Baltimore, in Maryland: Printed by Mary Katherine Goddard.” Her imprint is here on 


one of the original copies: https://www.loc.gov/resource/bdsdcc.02101/?sp=1. The war continued 


until 1781, when the British surrendered. How, then, were women’s roles defined? Roles 
depended on socioeconomic classification, citizenship, enslavement, or indigenous status. 
However, the post-Revolutionary war would not bring emancipation for all women; instead, the 
decades following the wars presented different challenges, especially with the hyper-emphasis on 
maternalism and the new cultural construct known as “Republican Motherhood.” 

After the American Revolution, a concept emerged known as Republican Motherhood. 
What was Republican Motherhood? Republican Motherhood meant that women had a role to 
educate their children, manage their households, and help return society to a new normal. With 
primary emphasis on home-schooling, cultural and social norms — indeed, even religious as well 
as political — could further classify the concept, with women themselves altering the definition 
within, of course, often severe constraints. Other women’s voices fought to be continually heard, 
including Judith Sargent Murray, who argued for equality in education and other legal rights for 
women. Middle and upper class women were the ones who fit into this designation of 
Republican Motherhood, and societal roles and expectations were highly governed and 
restricted. Women had to assume almost all roles within their households once the conflict 
began, but women’s roles were reduced after the war. Some women went to war following their 
husbands because of the hardships and dangers they faced at home and came back to an 
uncertain world, especially if they had lost a spouse in war; without an economic or familial 
support system, women resorted to prostitution to survive. Historically, many of these women 


were depicted pejoratively when that was incorrect to describe choices made in an unprecedented 
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time. Then consider women’s expectations post-war. Many women expected their roles to 
change post-war and that some modicum of rights would be achieved. From Abigail Adams and 
her words to “remember the ladies” to Judith Sargent Stevens Murray’s fight for rights, were 
their expectations so unreasonable if we look at why the first American Revolution was fought? 
As I wrote in Annual Editions, United States History, Vol. 1: Colonial Through 
Reconstruction, in the years following the first War of Independence, some women, like Judith 
Sargent Murray and others, believed that equality, or, at the very least, some measure thereof, 
would be gained for women, especially in education. With the advent of the concept of 
Republican Motherhood, literacy at even a basic level for women was seen as necessary 
for the new republic's survival. Moreover, it was understood that women, with their 
intimate connection with domesticity as rearers of children, would pass along these ideas 
to children (whether to their own or to those they came in contact with), thus ensuring the 
new republic would thrive. However, it was women who led opposition to the very idea 
of educating girls and women. Women saw education as a challenge to domesticity and 
the preservation of their private sphere, ignoring the very precept of Republican 
Motherhood that suggested that the private sphere not only be upheld but that education 
must be a vital part of the preservation of this sphere.” 
However, post-war would not bring forth emancipation for women; instead, the decades 
following the wars did present different challenges, especially with the hyper-emphasis on 
maternalism and the new “Republican Motherhood,” both statuses that did not equally apply to 
all women (this ignores the enslaved woman, the indigenous woman, the minority woman, the 
working woman, the single woman, the widowed woman, and others). 
In the post-war years, and as the Constitution was developed and later actualized, 
women’s status varied to a certain extent geographically, yet within the family structure itself, 


women’s roles were dependent on the existing internal or external patriarchal structure. What 


were some ways that women could break out of those structures? For most women, there was no 


? Wendy Adele-Marie, Annual Editions: United States History, Volume 1: Colonial through 
Reconstruction (McGraw-Hill Education, 2016), p. 4. 
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way out, but for women of the upper classes and those of the emergent middle classes, the 
Enlightenment provided one avenue to enter the public sphere. 

The Enlightenment was a movement that led away from superstition and myths into the 
age of reason. Further, as it emphasized education, which nominally was part of the private 
sphere, but with the concept of Republican Motherhood, it was a movement that allowed women 
- of course, if they were the upper and middle classes who could afford to do so — a way to 
establish their salons of learning. It allowed them to alter their private spheres in a way that 
challenged some notions of “Republican Motherhood.” In some small measure, women’s roles 
were being reconstructed postwar, and the domestic sphere became the highlighted sphere for 
women to achieve; this was an interpretation of the private sphere that existed before and after 
the American Revolution. The Enlightenment challenged these ideas. 

One of the tenets of “Republican Motherhood” was education, so how could society 
argue with literacy? Not all women, in fact, the majority, did not enjoy access to learning or any 
form of literacy, whether because of socioeconomic status or household demands or if they were 
enslaved. The construct of post-war domesticity was confining and concrete for some, whereas 
for others, somewhat fluid; for enslaved women, prostitutes, and other marginalized groups, the 
construct was closed. Enslaved women had no rights over their bodies, fertility, family, or status. 

Indentured servants and enslaved women were brought to the European North American 
settlements soon after contact. Concerning indentured servants, over 120,000 were sent to North 
America, and women were especially abused in their positions. However, indentured servitude 
came to an end; enslavement did not. The barbaric treatment of human beings meant for 
economic, labor, and sexual exploitation remains one of the most horrific events in human 


history. Transatlantic slavery brought millions of Africans to North America, where women, 
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men, and children were genocidally abused, kidnapped, sold, traded, raped, tortured, and 
violated, and the women became the mechanisms by which slavery in North America became 
radicalized in the form of hereditary slavery, where they Forced into horrific, genocidal working 
conditions, life hung in the balance daily. Children were ripped from their mothers and fathers, 
sold at markets, and the horrors of families being torn apart as they were sold to strangers were 
incomprehensible, as in many cases, the parents and other family members would never know 
the fate of their loved ones. The Library of Congress maintains a database of images and other 


documents from slavery in the Americas; see: https://www.loc.gov/item/lcwaN0004235/ 


Enslaved girls and women were forced to bear children, take care of the children of the 
primary household, work as wetnurses for the mistresses, work in agriculture, and manage 
household duties, from cleaning, cooking, laundry, and more. Brutally mistreated, raped, beaten, 
and forced into labor, life was viciously cruel and abusive; the treatment of the enslaved people 
was genocidal. Harriet Jacobs’s autobiography, Incidents of the Life of a Slave Girl, remains one 
of the most important works in American history. Using the pseudonym Linda Brent to protect 
herself, her family, and others that she discussed, Jacobs wrote of the brutality inflicted on her 
and her children by her enslaver. Documenting the horrific treatment of the enslaved peoples in 
America from a woman’s perspective, in this case Jacobs, her work remains critical to 
understanding the history of enslaved peoples, especially using another lens, in this case, gender. 
Even when slavery was abolished in 1865, Black women did not have total freedom. Denied 
equality in everything from housing access, and equal pay to voting rights, even when the 19th 
Amendment was ratified in August 1919 that gave women the right to vote; because of Jim Crow 
laws (Jim Crow was everywhere. Jim Crow was found even in states like Illinois, where the last 


Jim Crow law was not overthrown until 1958. This site chronicles these abusive codes 
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https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of Jim _Crow_law_examples_by_state#Illinois), Black 


women — and men — were denied their Constitutional rights to vote. Many free Black women 
chose to fight for agency and were often derided for their choices as their public work violated 
the framework of the patriarchy, and racism, even from other women, was a barrier that 
prevented equality and inclusion, a fight still ongoing to the present day. 

Nevertheless, Black women fought for their country in every war, from the American 
Revolution to the War on Terror. They fought for recognition and decried the lack of equality in 
the employment sector. After the Civil War ended, besides wage discrimination, women were 
often forced into positions that were often in the service industries (housecleaners, cooks, 
laundresses, servers in the hospitality industry, and domestic childcare workers) with little hope 
of altering their work status because of racism, discrimination, and Jim Crow laws. Moreover, 
the tragedy of being preyed upon in almost every aspect of life was part of what Ida B. Wells- 
Barnett, activist and journalist, referred to when she felt society and the state had failed the Black 
woman. Without legal and political rights, and with crimes against Black women seldom, if ever, 
punished, Wells and others like her friend Jane Addams — whom Wells-Barnett had instructed in 
Civil Rights - argued that women could never escape the constrictions placed upon them because 
of ethnicity, race, and religion. A founder of Chicago’s first Black women suffrage group, Wells- 
Barnett fought against lynching, racism, and the evils of Jim Crow. Wells-Barnett educated 
Addams in civil rights, and influenced Addams to become involved in the founding of the 
NAACP. Wells-Barnett was a voice for women when so many others sought to silence her. 
When approaching women and activism, and women and work, we must consider that not all 
women have the wherewithal or the means to stay home and be the head of their private sphere. 


Millions had to work without respect, protection, and equal pay. 
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Not all women could afford to stay home with their children and personify the idea of 
republican motherhood or the domestic private sphere. The private sphere centered around 
women, the household, and the family; the public sphere was where men, power, and the public 
realm ruled; women had to fight to enter that sphere as legally, men controlled women’s rights 
concerning everything from education to property. Millions of women had to work, this then 
meant that they were in the public sphere, yet they were still often marginalized because of the 
positions they were forced to take and were often excluded from recognition and more 
significant rights movements; yet, when another war arose on American soil, women rose to the 
challenge of defeating another invading enemy, again, from the British Empire. 

At first, the Second War for Independence, or the War of 1812, did not go well for the 
United States as it began this conflict with virtually no army and a small navy. American forces 
continually suffered repeated defeats except for a few isolated naval victories. Indeed, by the 
summer of 1814, British forces invaded Washington, DC, and burned the White House. Through 
all this, first lady Dolley Madison’s heroic performance in saving national treasures from British 
seizure made her a symbol of patriotism. Women provided support throughout the war, from 
nursing, water carriers, fundraising, holding bandage and linen drives, cooks, and workers, while 
others disguised their gender and went to war; and many Native American women who fought 


for the war effort; for more, see: https://www.americanindianmagazine.org/story/they-also- 


served-american-indian-women-war-1812 The war ended in 1815. Women continued to fight for 
educational rights and also for others to be able to obtain an education. Women often fought 
against educational equality, arguing that the advance of learning — especially for women - 
would destroy the private sphere that women were supposed to be confined within, yet, 


American women chafed at this “confinement” as we see how female writers used literature, 
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religious texts, and other constructs to challenge positions people held concerning race, slavery, 
segregation, as well as the idea of male superiority over female intellect. Women who were 
single due to circumstance, whether by choice, divorce, or widowhood, could use their single 
status to create a new power agency for themselves as activists. Activism presented itself in 
many forms, including abolition, temperance, and suffrage. 

As we transition from colonialism then throughout the American Revolution, the Second 
War of Independence, also known as the War of 1812 and see women’s status was constantly 
being redefined from being assigned to private spheres, the cult of womanhood, Republican 
Motherhood, for centuries contemporary analysis ignored the working women, whether forced 
labor or the women who had to work as they did not fit into the socio-economically prescribed 
“cult of womanhood” which was primarily defined by the growing middle-class as well as the 
upper classes. Notably, it remains critical to include those women, especially immigrants, people 
experiencing poverty, or widows, many of whom were forced to work in conditions not unlike 
those women faced in the factory system and have no economic choice but to hold jobs with 
little hope of advancement, fair treatment, or equal pay. Suffrage was a path towards equality but 
not for all, and it would take decades for recognition; equality and inclusion is an ongoing battle 
to present day. 

Now complete the Content Readings and More, then proceed to the Questions. Post your 


responses to the discussion board. 
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Content Readings and More for Unit Two 


1. Review Gender Roles in Colonial America (only read the first 3-4 pages. Note this takes a 
moment to load) and 


2. NHC: Colonial British Women (This last site has several different diaries from colonial 
women, and you might find them interesting to read what they experienced and achieved) and 
finally 


3. Indispensible Role of Women at Jamestown 


4. Read: Lucy Terry 


5. a. Review this site Deborah Sampson: Our Nation's First Woman Soldier and then watch this 
film (Deborah Sampson) 


5 b. Please read: Sybil Ludington: Revolutionary War Patriot who warned people that the British 
soldiers were coming 


6. Go to this website Women in the American Revolution, select one woman (of your choice) 
and compose a brief summary about the woman you studied, and include this your discussion 
response to #1b 


7. Read the article The Court of Abigail Adams. (copy can be obtained for free with a library 
login or ask me for a copy) 


8. Consider this article that called for a united or interracial (look for article Woman to Woman) 
“sisterhood.” Consider: did a united front among women really emerge against slavery? 


9. Please read: Black women and enslavement 


10. Review this site: Hannah Valentine and Lethe Jackson and read Hannah's letters 
here: Hannah Valentine 


11. Then, read: Harriet Tubman and the Rhetoric of Single Blessedness (read abstract) 


12. Review: The History of the War of 1812 and Dolley Madison takes control of the White 
House 


13. Read: War of 1812: Military Medic 


14. Review: The Cult of Womanhood 
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Questions for Unit Two 

1. For this Unit, develop a few sentences about what, in your opinion, was the most critical 
achievement you discovered that colonial and revolutionary women made? 

2. If you could not determine achievements, what experiences did women share? What differed? 


3. Please revisit this website Women in the American Revolution, select one person (of your 
choice) and compose a brief summary about who you studied, and why you chose this person. 


4. Why have women's achievements and experiences been largely overlooked from the Colonial 
period? 


5. How did women contribute in the American Revolution? How did women negotiate an agency 
of power (voice, the written word, public actions) for themselves during this period? 


6. What exactly were “spheres” and how did women going to work alter these spheres? What 
was the cult of domesticity, also sometimes known as the cult of womanhood? How did wars, 


such as the War of 1812 alter women's status? 


7. Comment on what you learned from the letters by Hannah Valentine. 
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Unit Three: Women and Activism to Women and World War One 


Some forms of activism pre-1900 weres an acceptable way for women to "cross" into the 
public sphere; this pattern continued into the twentieth century. In the ongoing battle for 
representation and equality, women took on issues such as temperance and suffrage; however, 
there were detractors, even many women, who argued that women had no business taking on 
such social issues. Some women found avenues that enabled them to fight against these 
prejudices, including war work, which also helped women take a public stand for social issues, 
including disease, battlefield care, and even the application of clean bandages via nursing the 
sick and wounded. Through social activism, women became even more public with their fight 
towards suffrage, yet within the movement, we see separation and disagreement, and then 
eventually, some unity. Activism presented itself in many forms, including temperance, suffrage, 
and progressivism. 

The temperance movement was a way that women could become active as alcohol and 
abuse of the same was an issue that women, children, and sometimes were often left to deal with 
when a loved one became addicted to alcohol, which was cheap, not regulated, and often safer to 
drink than water and milk in some communities. The temperance movement had its roots in 
colonial settlement, and escalated as the U.S. grew. Alcohol was cheap, harmful, and readily 
available. Banned by the 18"" Amendment, which was passed by Congress on 18 December 
1917, and ratified on 16 January 1919, the amendment stated that “after one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. (section one).”. The 


18? Amendment would be repealed by the 21st Amendment, ratified on 5 December 1933. 
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Temperance and other critical issues of the time such as abolition, the movement to end 
slavery, were issues that women were involved in. Not all men supported women’s work on 
social and human rights issues, and even other women disagreed with other women entering into 
the public sphere in such a way. In many ways, single women had more space and agency than 
married women did; single women were referred to as feme sole, or a woman alone (single 
status, unmarried). Single women could own property, manage legal affairs, and her estate, 


whether small or large (see https://www.thoughtco.com/feme-sole-3529190 for more). However, 


when a woman married, in most cases she forfeited her lands and rights to her husband; these 
women were referred to as feme covert, or a married woman. 

Whether single or married, many women entered into the public sphere, to work, fight for 
social betterment, or to engage in a cause related to human rights such as ending slavery or 
banning child labor. However, without full legal representation and rights, under the existing 
local, state, and federal laws, women could not enact much agency unless through a man. 
Through the aforementioned Enlightenment, which encouraged women to form salons where it 
was safe space to engage in debate, bring in guest speakers, or make plans to disrupt, the pattern 
of meeting places continued throughout the nineteenth century; these spaces became the 
birthplace of agency, activism, and in some ways, suffrage. Thus, through the need to obtain 
legal recognition to enact change and simply basically achieve some modicum of rights that 
guarantee women, whether single, married, or widowed, equal protection under the law; ergo, 
another social issue that women were deeply involved in was suffrage. Under suffrage, women 
demanded civil, political, social and other rights, including voting rights; suffrage is defined 


voting rights; see: https://www.archives.gov/women/suffrage 
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The start of women’s rights movement is typically marked by the 1848 Seneca Falls 
Convention, consider to be the first American women’s rights convention. At the Convention, 
103 people were in attendance, including Frederick Douglass, a speaker, statesman, abolitionist, 
an advocate for women’s rights, and only Black American in attendance at the meeting. The 
women who led the meeting included Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and many others 
who authored, reviewed and then signed the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments. In the early to 
mid-19" century, Native American women had a critical role in the formation of the suffrage 
movement. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Matilda Joslyn Gage were activists, authors, and 
historians who wrote a history of the suffrage movement. They investigated the essential 
contributions that indigenous women had made in governance in their communities and their 
work then helped provided an agency of power for Gage and Cady Stanton to build on for the 
Declaration of Rights and Sentiments. The Declaration, in its preamble, resembled the 
Declaration of Independence, inserting women where men had been listed in the 4 July 1776 
document. In the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments, it called for improved rights for women, 
including the right to vote. Women, however, did not achieve full national rights. Some localities 
and states, notably in the west, began to slowly give women rights, especially to encourage 
female settlement out west. The first promise of full suffrage came after the Civil War. 

After the Civil War ended in 1865, work began on what would be called the 
Reconstruction Amendments; more specifically, the 13", 14", and 15" Amendments. 

e 1865: 13": ended slavery and involuntary servitude 
e 1868: 14": established citizenship, citizenship rights, and equal protection under 


the law 
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e 1870: 15": prohibits the states and federal government from denying citizens the 
right to vote based on race, color, or previous servitude 
So what was the implication of the 15th Amendment for women? 

Women argued that the 15 Amendment applied to them, and they immediately began to 
vote ... or at least try to in elections throughout the country. Additionally, prominent women’s 
organizations at this time, the AWSA (American Women’s Suffrage Association), the AERA 
(American Equal Rights Association) and the NWSA (National Women Suffrage Association), 
debated the 15" Amendment. The 15 Amendment did not specifically address gender, so, did 
the 15° Amendment apply to women? Black activists like Frances Ellen Watkins Harper and 
Sojourner Truth were excluded from the larger activist narrative, stating that Black women were 


purposely not a part of the white woman’s fight for suffrage. The groups then began to fall apart, 


and split, causing delays for full legal recognition (see https://www.nps.gov/articles/000/why- 


the-women-s-rights-movement-split-over-the-15th-amendment.htm for more). Suffrage activists 


who opposed the 15" Amendment continued to battle for a specific amendment for women, 
whereas others argued the 15" did apply to them. Therefore, while this is an oversimplification 
of the issue (I refer the reader to the voluminous National Archives, located here: 


https://www.archives.gov/women/suffrage), nevertheless, through social activism connected with 


the 15" Amendment, women became even more public with their fight towards full and 
complete suffrage, yet within the movement we see separation and disagreement until the 
eventual formation of the NAWSA (National American Woman Suffrage Association). 
Women’s roles evolved and how women’s rights were altered and removed because of a 
Supreme Court decision. Critically, when we look at the passage of the 14° Amendment which 


established citizenship, and the 15th Amendment, which gave all citizens the right to vote, 
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which, after ratification in 1870, was challenged by women who argued and applied for them, 
rights were still not fully accorded to all women in all areas of the country. Eventually, in 1875 
the Supreme Court decided that the 15th Amendment did not apply to women. The case arose 
when women wanted to establish citizenship rights under the 14° Amendment, and as such, had 
the right to vote. 
e MINOR v. HAPPERSETT 
e [Unanimous decision of the Supreme Court holding that the 

Constitution of the United States does not guarantee to women the 

right to vote in federal elections. | 
Therefore, in this Supreme Court decision of 1875, Minor vs. Happersett, it was decided that the 


15th Amendment did not apply to women, even though they paid taxes and were citizens. See: 


https://www.law.cornell.edu/supremecourt/text/88/162 for more on Minor's case. Consequently, 
we see women further marginalized, especially Black women and other women of color; this is 
why it remains critical to examine concerning how rights were given to citizens but then 
removed from women, even though they were categorized as citizens. Note that indigenous 
women and men were not granted citizenship until 2 June 1924, with the passage of the Indian 


Citizenship Act, see: https://www.womenshistory.org/resources/general/14th-and-15th- 


amendments) The battle for suffrage did not end as American entered into the twentieth century. 
Many women supported Theodore Roosevelt, the 26" President of the United States, who 
supported suffrage and was supported by Jane Addams in women’s fight for the right to vote 


(see: https://www.pbs.org/wgbh/americanexperience/features/tr-gable/), and Woodrow Wilson, 


the 28" President, who promised women the right to vote, and it would under his second 


administration where the 19" Amendment was eventually ratified on 18 August 1919 (to view 
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how other presidents viewed women’s rights, see: https://elections-daily.com/2020/07/23/how- 


americas-presidents-viewed-womens-suffrage/). Debates continued for decades and women 
mostly suspended suffrage activities due to America’s entry into the First World War. Social 
activism and suffrage were linked to the progressive movement. 

Who were the progressives? The progressives were men and women who worked 
collectively to combat problems, such as: 


— Animal abuse (ASPCA founded in 1866, Anti-Cruelty Society, 1899) 

— Child abuse (child labor limited 1938*) 

— Labor abuses 

— Immigrant issues 

— Government corruption 

— Health and welfare 

— Illness 

— Food and drug safety 

— Other issues, such as trust (or monopoly) busting 

— Set up Settlement Houses built on the Toynbee Hall model such as Hull House 
(Jane Addams) 
* From NARA: federal protection of children would not be obtained until passage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, which was also challenged before the 
Supreme Court. This time, the movement to end child labor was victorious. In 
February of 1941, the Supreme Court reversed its opinion in Hammer v. 
Dagenhart and, in U. S. v. Darby (1941), upheld the constitutionality of the Fair 
Labor Standards Acct. It is still in force today. 


Work was needed in the cities, due to the mistreatment of workers, abuses of immigrants, 
low wages, lack of clean food access, and more led to disease, poverty, and ongoing suffering. 
There was also a lack of proper sanitation, from no sewers or garbage pickup. To address these 
issues, women and men formed settlement houses. Others formed clubs to raise money and 
awareness for social issues. Introducing many middle-class women to various urban social 
problems and civic concerns, the settlement house and women's club movements were important 
centers of progressive activity. The settlement houses were scattered throughout the U.S., 


primarily in the east, but the movement spread to the Midwest and elsewhere. As a place of 
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refuge, the settlement houses and community centers provided a need that few government 
agencies were willing to provide. From kindergarten classes to well-baby clinics, job placement, 
healthcare, food assistance, clothing, and more, these organizations provided primary human 
care and undoubtedly, saved thousands of lives. Women like Ada McKinley and Florence Kelley 
fought for vaccinations of the poor, garbage pickup, clean water and demanded that public 
officials act. 

In the case of the city of Chicago, Hull House provided what, at the time, Jane Addams 
called “a cathedral of humanity” for the very poorest of poor and the wholly disenfranchised. 
Women like Addams, Kenney, Starr, and others fought for vaccinations for people experiencing 
poverty, garbage pickup, and clean water and demanded that public officials act. Florence Kelley 
was among one of the first women to graduate from Northwestern University with a law degree, 
and she was at the helm of radical reforms in Illinois and elsewhere. The progressive and 
settlement house movements gave women an avenue, like Kelley, to work publicly to make a 
difference, fighting for the rights of factory workers, and she sought to abolish the sweating 
system. Kelley also worked with people concerned with reforming the juvenile justice system. 
Due to the work of the Progressives like Kelley and others, Illinois would become one of the first 
states in the country to have a specific court and holding center for juveniles accused of crimes. 
Other women became well-known for their progressive work. Ada McKinley, who faced racism 
and discrimination, founded a settlement house in Chicago for African-American male veterans 
of World War I who needed services denied to them or were sub-par as compared to their white 
counterparts. In the nation, there were 400 settlement houses, 35 were in Chicago, and the largest 


was the one founded by McKinley; the house she founded is still active today and has chapters 
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throughout the Midwest. Activism for women took on many other forms, especially that in 
wartime. 

Women were active in many movements and were responsible for enacting change 
during war. The Civil War began to alter gender roles perhaps at first imperceptibly, but in the 
end, indeed, women’s roles began to change. Many scholars have argued that this war work and 
post-war activism was another major push toward suffrage. 

As women became more public in their fight for equality, and the Civil War was one way 
that women activated and re-entered the public sphere. During the Civil War (1861-1865), 
women fought and worked for both the Union and the Confederacy. Other ways women were 
active was through sanitary fairs. Held throughout the North during the Civil War, sanitary fairs 
began when United States Sanitary Commission (USSC) members sought to continue public 
awareness and raise funds for the soldiers. 

The USSC, founded by the Union government in June 1861, just two months after the 
war began, needed women to get involved because many men were preparing to fight. With 
President Lincoln's and his administration's support, the USSC branched off into different 
organizations that included women. Although supervised by men, women played a crucial role in 
the USSC; this included the first woman appointed to a federal position Dorothea Dix, 
Superintendent of Women Nurses, and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman to receive a 
medical degree in America. As paid and unpaid workers for the USSC, women taught about 
properly cleansing wounds, nursed, instructed about sanitation, and raised money for war 
materials. Because the demand for materials, monies, and workers was great, the fairs became 
essential for women of the USSC to raise money and supplies. At a typical fair, all kinds of 


different things were for sale, including donated goods that were auctioned off, baked goods 
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sold, dances were held, food collected, literature distributed and sold, volunteers were recruited, 
and linen/fabric drives were conducted where volunteers gathered needed textiles for bandages. 
Donated goods for the soldiers were then packaged for shipment to the front lines. 

Concerning nursing, during the Civil War it became a female dominated profession. 
Without women’s contributions to the war, whether as nurses or caring for the ill and vulnerable 
people, as we saw with the work of Dorothea Dix, medical care for soldiers and others would not 
have been as advanced as it was. Nurses were essential to not only caring for patients but also 
helping to revolutionize battlefield medical care. Triage was another outcome of the medical care 
provided during the Civil War, and the National Museum of Civil War Medicine notes the work 
of Dr. Jonathan Letterman as changing medical work forever, with the most significant impact 
felt during the Second World War: “I often wondered whether, had I been confronted with the 
primitive system which Letterman fell heir to at the beginning of the Civil War, I could have 
developed as good an organization as he did. I doubt it. There was not a day during World War II 
that I did not thank God for Jonathan Letterman.” —Major General Paul Hawley, Chief Surgeon 


of the European Theater in WWII. See: https://www.civilwarmed.org 


After the Civil War ended and enslaved peoples were freed, Black women faced 
incredible hardships and endured terrible, ongoing racism. Many women had to work in 
domestic service jobs, such as house cleaners. Some worked as servers, laundresses, or tailors. 
Still other women had no choice but to work in factories in conditions that were horribly 
laborious, where employers underpaid women and often mistreated them. Because of racism, 
Black women often had no choice but to work in jobs where the pay was low and conditions 
were unsafe. The pattern of low wages and job discrimination continued because of racism and 


Jim Crow laws. Black women stayed in the field of nursing where even treating patients was 
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segregated, and others formed clubs and their own groups to care for those in need in their 
communities as Ada McKinley did. Women continued to fight for access and representation, and 
this battle was far from being won. 

It would not be until World War One that women were allowed to officially enlist in the 
Armed Forces, where some 30,000 women served. After the Civil War, there were many other 
wars that the United States was involved in. For a list of wars that the United States was 


involved, see: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_wars involving the United States Note 


that in many of the wars involving Native Americans, the site notes that Native American 
women were victims of sexual assault, gendercide, and genocide, so caution is advised when 
approaching individual links contained within that page. With women's work and war, there was 
often a cultural push for women to devalue their contributions, and with a hyper-emphasis on the 
private sphere, ignoring, the millions of women who had to work, wanted to work, and attempted 
to be recognized for their work. Other women were displaced, exploited, and demeaned as 
American imperialism grew. For example, ss the country was expanding after the Civil War, 
there was a greater demand for resources. Now, let us consider the story of Queen Liliuokalani of 
Hawaii. 

Queen Liliuokalani has been largely ignored in the literature and deserves recognition for 


what happened to her and her country. There is an interesting and important podcast about her: 


https://thehistorychicks.com/episode-97-queen-liliuokalani/ The presenters discuss how the 
Queen was revered and treated as a monarchical equal to her counterparts, like Queen Victoria; 
when American businessmen and others took over Hawaii, she lost her country, and isolated 


from her people, the prolific author and musician wrote her memoirs over her sadness and 
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mistreatment of the indigenous Hawaiian peoples, a fight ongoing to present day; see: 


https://publichistorypdx.org/2017/01/15/liltuokalanis-fight-hawaii/ 


Other prominent women faced not displacement, but discrimination and debasement in 
the media, including Hetty Green, one of the most renowned businesspersons of the modern age. 
Hetty Green was among the wealthiest people in the U.S., and her business acumen rivaled that 
of her male contemporaries. At a young age, she studied the stock market with her father, who 
quizzed her on math, business, financing, and more. As an adult who ran her series of businesses 
and investments, Hetty constantly faced news headlines that equated her to a witch — or worse- 
especially later in her life because she wore black as a widow. Hetty carried her dog Dewey with 
her everywhere and alluded to her being one of the only things she could trust. The media called 
her a bad mother because she refused to pay for healthcare and bills for her son. A genius in 
municipal bonds and stock market trends, Hetty was a brilliant investor, and at one point, her 
wealth was such that she lent cities like New York money to keep city services running when the 
Panic of 1907 hit the country. Ahead of her time, she made her husband sign a prenuptial 
agreement, and when she died, she was the wealthiest woman in the world. Nevertheless, her 
story has seldom been included in mainstream histories. For more on Hetty, see: 


https://www.nps.gov/nebe/learn/historyculture/hettygreen.htm Despite continued mistreatment, 


lack of equal representation, low pay, and few rights, women continued to serve their country in 
a time of need. 

Despite laws and norms that were against them, women continually fought equal access 
and continued to volunteer for their communities and for the United States in times of war, 
where we repeatedly see women volunteer their service, disguise their gender, work as nurses, 


and more, but often their efforts have not been included in larger narratives of war or American 
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history. As an example, when we get to the Second World War, everyone will be reading about 
the WASPS, and how it took until 1977 for them to receive recognition by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, with President Obama in 2009 granting the women who served as WASPs, a 


Congressional Medal of Honor: https://airandspace.si.edu/multimedia- 


gallery/3679248793c3e3b72949jpg While attention is needed to expand women’s involvement 


in each of the wars that the U.S.A. was involved in, for purposes of space, and although the 
workbook covers only a few of the conflicts, I refer the reader to this important page that lists 
women and war from 1950 to 1999: 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Timeline_of women in warfare in the United States from 195 


0_to_1999 . After the Civil War, we see women’s involvement in the short-lived Spanish 
American war. 

What were women's roles in the Spanish American War which was fought in 1898? 
Women worked in the Spanish American war. Seldom are women's roles as nurses covered in 
general histories of the U.S., yet, when analyzing primary sources, we see how extensive 
women's work was, especially after the Civil War, in theatres like the Spanish-American war. 
History.org informs us that women were an important part of the war effort, in Cuba, in the 
Philippines, and back home: “During the Spanish-American War, 1,500 civilian women serve as 
nurses assigned to Army hospitals in the U.S. In the Spanish-American War and World War I, 
black women served valiantly as nurses and in other support roles. Hundreds more serve as 
support staff, spies, and a few disguise themselves as men to serve in the military.” My former 
student, Gabrielle, who developed a Spanish-American women and war website that can be 


viewed here https://womenandthespanishcivilwar.wordpress.com/ The site details how extensive 


women had worked in the field of journalism and photography, both areas that were often closed 
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to women. For example, women could not be a part of the White House Press Corp at that time, 
so women entering into photojournalism during the Spanish American War broke barriers for 
future war correspondents. 

After the Spanish-American War, the Philippine-American War, began on 2 July 1899, 
and ended on 2 July 1902, and ended with over 200,000 Filipino deaths. U.S. Army nurses 
served in the war, but had the title of contract nurses. Importantly, Filipina resistance to 
American imperialism emerged during the war, and Filipinas called on American women to join 
them in the fight against patriarchal imperialism (note that Filipina women did not have the right 
to vote until 1937. For a list and extensive resources of when countries granted women suffrage, 


see https://www.pewresearch.org/short-reads/2020/10/05/key-facts-about-womens-suffrage- 


around-the-world-a-century-after-u-s-ratified-19th-amendment/) Additionally, see 


https://wams.nyhistory.org/industry-and-empire/expansion-and-empire/filipina-resistance- 


against-imperialism/, Women’s involvement in war would not end, as the advent of the Great 


War, also known as the war to end all wars, World War One, also known as the First World War, 
was about to begin. Women would again be an integral part of this war on several fronts. 

On 28 July 1914, Austria-Hungary and Serbia engaged in conflict, which soon escalated 
globally. Germany entered the war on the side of Austria-Hungary; France, Russia, and the 
United Kingdom, as allies against Austria-Hungary and Germany, followed. This international 
conflict involved many other nations, and lasted until 11 November 1918. 

For the majority of the war, the United States remained neutral. America initially 
engaged in trade with Germany, despite British protests, causing conflict between the United 
States and Great Britain. Anti-German feelings rose following the 7 May 1915 sinking of the 


British ship The Lusitania, in which over a hundred Americans died. Subsequent German attacks 
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further lowered American feelings towards Germany. The American public became increasingly 
convinced that Germany was a tyrannical power who had no intention on ending the war. 

During his 1916 reelection campaign, American president Woodrow Wilson reassured 
the American people that they would remain neutral. Wilson had no choice but to enter the war 
shortly after the receipt of the decoded Zimmermann telegram. In January 1917, America broke 
diplomatic ties with Germany, but still intended to remain neutral. The Zimmermann Telegram, 
sent in January 1917, was a message from Alfred Zimmermann (1864-1940), the German 
Foreign Minister, to the German minister Heinrich J. F. von Eckhardt in Mexico. The missive 
authorized von Eckhardt to begin negotiations with the Mexican President, Venustiano Carranza, 
for a German-Mexican alliance should the United States enter the war. Germany promised the 
Mexican government not only financial support, but also the return of land in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. Zimmermann also advised von Eckhardt to convince the Mexican 
government to enter into talks with Japan to secure Japanese backing as well. 

British cryptographers intercepted and decoded the Zimmermann telegram. In February, 
the British government shared the deciphered telegram with the American State Department. 
After the Zimmermann telegram was made public on 1 March, American opinioned changed 
towards America’s inevitable entry into World War One. America formally entered the war on 6 
April 1917. At the outset of World War I, women were involved in war. Over 30,000 women 
served in the Armed Forces, and, from NARA: 

e Nearly 17,000 women served for the US Army, and 13,000 women enlisted in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps on the same status as men and wore a uniform blouse 
with insignia. 


e Over 10,000 of these women served near the Western Front. 
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e The Navy's policy was extended to the Coast Guard, but personnel records from 
World War I contain scarcely any references to the Coast Guard Yeomanettes. 
e A handful of them apparently were employed at the diminutive Coast Guard 
headquarters building in Washington. 
e Nineteen-year-old twin sisters Genevieve and Lucille Baker transferred from the 
Naval Coastal Reserve to become the first uniformed women in the Coast Guard. 
e With the war's end the Coast Guard Yeomanettes, along with their Navy and 
Marine Corps counterparts, were mustered out of the service. 
e These were the first women in the U.S to be admitted to some military rank and 
status. 
e The War Department continued to thwart the Army's repeated requests for women 
to serve as clerks and consequently women other than nurses did not serve in the 
Army during World War I. 
Additionally, many trained Black nurses enrolled in the American Red Cross hoping to gain 
entry into the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. As the war escalated, public pressure increased to 
enlist Black women. 
Finally, shortly after the Armistice, eighteen Black Red Cross nurses were offered Army 
Nurse Corps assignments. Assigned to Camp Grant, Illinois, and Camp Sherman, Ohio, they 
lived in segregated quarters and cared for German prisoners of war and Black soldiers. Cessation 
of hostilities halted plans to assign black nurses to Camp Dodge, Camp Meade, Fort Riley, and 
Camp Taylor. By August 1919, all Black nurses had been released from service as the nursing 


corps were reduced to their peacetime levels. 
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One of these pioneering nurses, Aileen Cole Stewart, later wrote: “We arrived after the 
Armistice was signed, which alone was anticlimactic. So we had no opportunity for “service 
above and beyond the call of duty;” But each one of us...did contribute quietly and with dignity 
to the idea that justice demands professional equality for all qualified nurses.” Following the 
war, demand for a permanent place for Black women nurses in the military nursing corps 
continued. In replying to one such request from Congressman Somers, Colonel C.R. Darnell, 
Executive Officer, Army Medical Corps, wrote, 

The question of opening the Nurse Corps to...colored nurses has from time to time 

received the serious consideration of this office; but because of the necessity...of 

arranging their tours of duty in various regions of the United States as well as in our 
overseas dependencies[,] and of the difficulty if not impossibility of arranging proper 
quarters and messing facilities for them[,] their employment has been found 
impracticable in time of peace. You may rest assured that when military conditions make 
it practicable...to utilize colored nurses they will not be overlooked.* 
Black nurses were not allowed to treat white American soldiers but they were allowed to treat the 
enemy. At the outset of World War I, many trained Black nurses enrolled in the American Red 
Cross hoping to gain entry into the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. As the war escalated, public 
pressure increased to enlist Black women. Finally, shortly after the Armistice, eighteen Black 
Red Cross nurses were offered Army Nurse Corps assignments. Assigned to Camp Grant, 
Illinois, and Camp Sherman, Ohio, they lived in segregated quarters and cared for German 
prisoners of war and Black male soldiers. Cessation of hostilities halted plans to assign black 


nurses to Camp Dodge, Camp Meade, Fort Riley, and Camp Taylor. By August 1919, all Black 


nurses had been released from service as the nursing corps were reduced to their peacetime 


3 National WWI Museum and Memorial, “African American Women and WWI,” National WWI Museum and 
Memorial, 2022. 
4 National Association of Black Military Women, “Black Women in the Military | United States,” nabmw, 2023. 
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levels. Black women would continue to serve their country in other capacities, including working 
as volunteers who helped soldiers and sailors overseas. 

Women worked in a number of capacities, including as front-line soldiers in a very 
unique and modern way, as the First World War would be the first global war to see the 
telephone and switchboards used in battle. Who were the first women to officially be designated 
as front line soldiers? In 1918, the U.S. Army Signal Corps sent 223 women to France. They 
were masters of the latest technology: the telephone switchboard. Called, the “Hello girls” men 
would sometimes call them just to hear a voice. These women were considered the first front line 
female soldiers. 

Many of these women were bilingual, and were championed for service by General John 
Pershing, commander of the American Expeditionary Forces, demanded female “wire experts” 
when he discovered that inexperienced doughboys were unable to keep him connected with 
troops under fire. Without communications for even an hour, the army would collapse. 


See: https://www.smithsonianmag.com/history/women-frontlines-wwi-came-operate-telephones- 


180962687/ 

Note that they were not called “Hello Girls” until 1920 well after the war ended; it has 
been suggested that by not calling the women soldiers, but girls, this was an attempt to reduce 
them in status by referring to them as children and not as lieutenant (the rank the women were 
assigned). From this article, note that these women did not receive recognition until 1977: “But 
when they applied for veterans' status and benefits, “the Army decided they were contract 
workers and said to them, 'Well, you were very well paid, miss. You know, you don't need to 
worry about this.‘ The women petitioned one president after another, from Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt in the 1930s to Jimmy Carter in the 1970s. Finally, in 1977, six decades after the war 
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ended — and after most of the Hello Girls had died — they were finally recognized as Army 
veterans. One “hello girl,” Merle Egan, [said that] when she was at last recognized as a veteran: 
“I deserve this medal not just for serving in France, but for fighting the U.S. Army for 60 years 
and winning.” Here is a reference for more on these brave women: 


http://www.worldwarl.com/dbc/hello.htm 


The Signal Corp Women (often considered the first women to officially fight on the front 
lines for the US during wartime) were post-war referred to as girls, and then in the media as 
“hello girls” as a way to demean their status and remove their agency. Learning about the Signal 
Corps women is critical to a fuller understanding of the history of the First World War. The 
Allies could not have won without these women’s work. in times of crisis or war, women fill 
multiple positions to keep the country running and to ensure victory in war, as we saw with the 
First and will see again in the Second World War. 

Consider: why then did the first women soldiers to fight on the front lines - as the 
Commander of the Allied Expeditory Forces, General John J. Pershing referred to them as, have 
their name publicly referred to from soldiers to girls? This site explains more about how the 
women were denied the status of veterans, even though they were on the front-lines of war, and 


how they themselves considered combat veterans: https://www.armedforcesmuseum.com/the- 


hello-girls-of-world-war-i/ Other women made great sacrifices during World War One. 


The Radium workers were working women who were sickened by radiation and fought to 
change rights for workers. These “American factory workers who painted illuminated dials on 
military equipment during the First World War and later on watches, using radium-enriched 
paint that glowed in the dark. Hundreds of women later died horrifically painful deaths from 


radium poisoning, leaving working class families destitute from paying for their medical bills - 
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while their employers continually denied that their work was to blame. As early as 1914, 
specialists knew that radium could deposit in the bones of radium users and that it caused 
changes in their blood.” The research emerging on the Radium women is relatively new, but 
their legacy, as noted with OSHA (signed into law in 1970; see the connection 


here: https://sites.law.dug.edu/juris/2019/12/01/the-radium-girls-a-tale-of-workplace-safety/), is 


seen today with workplace legislation in place to protect workers. The Signal Corp Women 
(often considered the first women to officially fight on the front lines for the US during wartime) 
were referred to post-war as girls and then as “hello girls” in a way to potentially demean their 
agency and status. 

In conclusion, the reducing of terms as seen with the use of girls to define adult working 
women and cis-gendering of women’s experiences and the distortion of women’s images remain 
as problematic today as in the past. We also see gendering of women's experiences by the media 
- for example, the way that Hetty Green, who was a brilliant financier and mathematician, was 
demeaned by being portrayed as a "witch" or worse because she did not fit the societal constructs 
of maternalism — so how did women redefine themselves as the 1920s was now upon them? 
Society would soon enter into a massive cultural upheaval, known as The New Era: The Roaring 


Twenties. 


Now complete the Content Readings and More, then proceed to the Questions. Post your 


responses to the discussion board. 
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Content Readings and More for Unit Three 


1. Review: The Seneca Falls Convention and Native American women inspired the women’s 
rights movement 


2. Review this unit: Female Soldiers in the Civil War 


3. Read: Clara Judd and the laws of war and then watch: Women and the Civil War Note that the 
actions of Civil War soldier-women were completely opposite of mid-nineteenth-century 
society's characterization of women as frail, subordinate, and passive. History written previously 
has tended to stereotype these women soldiers as prostitutes, mentally ill, and social misfits. 


4. Review Louisa May Alcott's diary entries and study how she detailed her work in the Civil 
War hospitals. Consider why her work transcended “traditional” gender roles. 


5. Read about women in medicine: Dorothea Dix and Dr. Rebecca Lee Crumpler and Dr. Mary 
Walker and Dr. Walker's quest to be appointed as a doctor during the Civil War and Dr. Susan 
La Flesche, the first Native American to receive a medical degree and Dr. Susan Smith 
McKinney Steward 


6. Read the article Medical Education for Women in the 19th Century You might also be 
interested in: Dr. A. Louise Klehm, Skokie's First Female Physician and learn how Marie 
Connolly Owens was America's first female police officer and was based in Chicago; see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Marie_Owens Why is her story important to know at this time in 
U.S. history? 


7a. Review: What everyone should know about Reconstruction and be prepared to summarize 
this article for discussion. 


7b. Then, consider: Why the Women's Rights Movement Split Over the 15th Amendment 


7c. Read: the NAWSA, the merger of the NWSA and the AWSA 


8. Read: Hetty Green: New Scholarship and then compare that analysis with The Life and Times 
of Hetty the Hoarder Note that The National Women's History Museum said this of her: “Green 
proved that the stereotypes about women’s math abilities were incorrect when she greatly 
increased her fortune through careful investing.” 


9a. First, review: Hull House Then, read this document by Jane Addams about women's suffrage. 
Then review this site on Florence Kelley and then read Lifting as We Climb: Black Women and 
the Progressive Era and then read Hull-House and the ‘Garbage Ladies’ of Chicago 


9b. Then, view this film: Ada McKinley and read this article on Ada McKinley. As the film 
reveals, there were 400 settlement houses, 35 were in Chicago, and the largest was the one 
founded by McKinley; the house she founded is still active today. 
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9c. One of the most prominent and more successful authors of the late 19th and early 20th 
century was Alice Dunbar Nelson. At a time when women were not very much involved (or in 
some cases not allowed to be) with journalism, she was a trailblazer for women’s rights, civil 
rights, and a literary activist who fought against systemic inequity and racism. Everyone, you can 
read more about her here: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alice_ Dunbar Nelson 


10. Review and discuss the radium workers in America: *caution* graphic and disturbing 
images and content in The Radium Girls Film One_ and The Radium Girls Film Two 


11. Read: Women in the Army (choose Spanish American War); then read Women Nurses in the 
Spanish American War 


12. Review The Last Queen of Hawaii. Then, for discussion, develop a specific, original 
comment and discussion question from any one chapter of your choice from Hawaii's Story by 
Hawaii's Queen by Liliuokalani, Queen of Hawaii (1838-1917). Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1898. 


13. Read Over 30,000 women were there and Where Women Worked then read: Women in 
World War One: Societal Impacts, then watch this important 2 minute film: The Hello Girls 


14. Then review what Black nurses faced during World War One. Black nurses were not allowed 
to treat white American soldiers but they were allowed to treat the enemy. See: 
https://www.smithsonianmag.com/history/armys-first-black-nurses-had-tend-to-german- 
prisoners-war-180969069/ (Courtesy of the Women's Memorial at 
https://www.womensmemorial.org) 


15. Courtesy of the National Archives and historian Brad Stone, read: 


Despite the large number of trained Black nurses in the United States at the outset of 
World War One, they were not allowed to join government nursing organizations such as 
the Army Nurse Corps and the American Red Cross. The inability to join the war effort 
through these organizations were due to the administrative barriers that barred Black 
women from these groups. However, there was a continued push for Black nurses to be 
accepted in these organizations, and eventually in the last months of the war, during the 
influenza pandemic of 1918, Black nurses were able to serve in the Army and the 
American Red Cross. Over 1,800 Black women were certified by the American Red 
Cross to serve in the Army Nurse Corps, however, only a small number were actually 
allowed to serve. In 1918, when the nursing shortage reached a critical point, the War 
Department allowed eighteen Black Nurses to serve, stationing them at Camp Sherman, 
Ohio and Camp Grant, Illinois. None of these nurses received benefits or pensions, 
because they did not technically serve in wartime. (narrative courtesy from Brad Stone, 
who cited the source: https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC6507986/ ) 
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Questions for Unit Three 


1. Discuss how, in your opinion, women were viewed in the late 1800s if they did not follow 
traditional roles. 


2. How did the Seneca Falls Convention begin to transform women's activism? What were the 
differences/arguments between the National Women's Suffrage Association and the American 
Women's Suffrage Association? 


3. Please visit https://womenandthespanishcivilwar.wordpress.com/ and prepare a few sentences 
or two about what you learned about women and the Spanish Civil War. The website was created 
by my former student Gabrielle. 


4. Then, visit https://wams.nyhistory.org/industry-and-empire/expansion-and-empire/filipina- 
resistance-against-imperialism/ and discuss, briefly, Filipina resistance to American imperialism 
and why the movement called on American women to join them. 


5. Review: Indigenous Resistance to Relocation: a speech by an Omaha activist about the 
government’s forcible removal of Indigenous tribes and choose any of these questions (questions 
are courtesy of the New York Historical Society and Museum) to answer: 


e How does Inshata-Theumba describe the treatment of Indigenous tribes by the American 
government? 

e What is the “Indian Problem”? What solution does Inshata-Theumba offer to solve this 
“problem”? 

e Inshata-Theumba gave her speeches to communities across the country. Why might she 
have chosen this strategy? How could it be effective in pressuring the government? 


6. Discuss Hetty Green. Why was the way she depicted gendered? Was she imaged fairly? Why 
or why not? 


7. How did Progressivism alter women's roles in the public sphere? Include discussion on Black 
women's roles in the Progressive era. 


8. What were women's roles in the Spanish American War? 
9. Discuss any key points about what you learned about Queen Liliuokalani. 


10. Discuss the various roles that women held during World War One. Who were the “Hello 
Girls?” 
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Unit Four: Twentieth Century Suffrage to Post-War Gender Roles 


The 1920s was a very prosperous decade that was bookended by two depressions (see, 


for the 1920-1921 Depression, https://fee.org/articles/the-depression-youve-never-heard-of- 


1920-1921/ and for the 1930 Depression, https://fee.org/articles/what-caused-the-great- 


depression/ ). In this new age or new era, we have a consumer culture, and we see reform 
movements and incredible economic growth in some sectors (notably automobile and 
construction), and although there was much prosperity in the 1920s, more than 50% of 
Americans did not achieve any benefit from economic growth. Farmers especially suffered 
during the 1920s from low prices and surplus. American culture became secularized in many 
areas, including public education (the Scopes Trial); music took off, as did cinema, dance crazes, 
the age of celebrity, the radio, and much more, causing many Americans consternation and fear, 
especially with the rise of the flapper movement, and changing cultural and gender norms. 

How did women's roles change during the 1920s and 1930s? The two decades saw 
millions of lives lost in the Great War (the First World War) in some areas creating a gender 
imbalance, a pandemic, and the times were fraught with economic chaos, tremendous hardship, 
and great social and cultural change. The flappers were a tremendous part of the cultural change 
that defined the 1920s, and with the rise of the flapper movement and changing cultural norms, 
many Americans were frightened by these changes Here is a website about how the flappers 
started a time of "moral panic" in Canada that I thought the reader might find of interest: 


https://www.cbc.ca/radio/ideas/how-the-modern-flapper-gal-of-the-1920s-spurred-moral-panic- 


in-canada-1.5450536 


Gender roles changed dramatically after the First World War. The 1920s was a decade of 


sexual liberation for women (and men), well over 40 years before the "Summer of Love" in the 
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late 1960s. Both eras had profound cultural and social ramifications. Multiple changes impacted 
women and gender post-1920, from not only the right to vote but also seen in major cultural 
trends, such as with hair, dress, dancing, film, and a general sense that women broke into the 
public sphere by working, going to college and university in record numbers, and some even 
entered speakeasies. There is a documentary that you might enjoy, as it discusses how women 
altered the public face of prohibition by entering into those spaces. Here is an excerpt (by 


historian Ken Burns): https://(www.youtube.com/watch?v=QBEZz7BzdO4 (note the narrator 


reads from a primary source, where the voice, from the primary source diaries of Don Marcus, 
notes that women are drinking alcohol that should be set aside only for men, and he was quite 
shocked at that). 

For the flappers, many of these women were about breaking free from societal and 
cultural norms, challenging gender roles, dressing differently, experimenting sexually, going to 
school beyond secondary education, and generally wanting to do things their predecessors could 
not do. For altering dress codes, such as raising hemlines, and lowering necklines, and wearing 
bathing costumes, in 1922, women were getting arrested in cities like Chicago. Another critical 
point was how the 1920s was a decade of sexual liberation for women (and men); well over 40 
years before the "Summer of Love" in the late 1960s. Both eras had profound cultural and social 
ramifications. A cultural reaction and representation of the flapper movement was found in film. 

Interestingly, when in the post-World War One years, specifically the 1920s, after the 
19th Amendment was passed and women entered into both higher education and employment in 
record numbers, automobile manufacturers, specifically Ford and Chevrolet, marketed their cars 
to women, and even in some cases offered direct financing. Financing was critical as this was 


when women were denied equal access to financing, banking, and much more, such as needing a 
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male co-signer. It would not be until October 1974, with the passage of the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act, that women could gain credit independently without a male co-signer like their 
husbands. 

At the advent of the twentieth century, the world of cinema soon would become a part of 
American life. In the early period of cinema and women, women were stereotyped, and in some 
cases, like with Theda Bara, one of the biggest stars of the silent era, were depicted as creatures 
such as spiders or bats, indicative of anthropomorphism, furthering marginalization of women. 
The role and importance of women in early cinema, and in the rise of Hollywood as a global 
source of entertainment, influence and power. Mary Pickford, tagged as “America’s Sweetheart, 
she co-founded United Artists in 1919. Women, like Pickford, as research shows, broke barriers, 
and paved the way for future generations of women (and men) in film. Yet, women were 
characterized as monsters with the vamps, or “bad” mischaracterizing the flappers, or hyper- 
sexualizing female imagery. Women fought back, and the reader might be interested in reading 
about Ida Lupino; Vanity Fair characterized her as: “A brilliant renaissance woman, dubbed by 


one columnist “the last of Hollywood’s rugged individualists,” Lupino directed everything from 


edgy films like The Hitch-Hiker and The Bigamist to episodes of Bewitched, The Twilight Zone” 


and other shows. See: https://www.vanityfair.com/hollywood/2021/03/ida-lupino-hollywood- 


renaissance-woman What is often not known is how active women were behind the scenes as 


producers, directors, and even stunt-people. The book, Thrills, Spills, and Equal Pay, 


https://www.library.cmu.edu/about/news/2019-07/thrills-spills-and-equal-pay discussed racism, 


exploitation, and inequality, at a time when movies were silent, but the major focus is how 
critical women were to the stunt industry. As the nation, and then the world, experienced the 


Great Depression, film maintained its position as a form of entertainment for millions of 
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Americans, yet the hardships that people faced left people with not enough to eat let alone enjoy 
going out to a movie. Again, the 1920s opened up with a depression, and ended with a 
depression. President Herbert Hoover, president from 1929-1933, inherited economic conditions 
that could not be easily repaired. 

What caused the crash and the depression that followed? After the 1920-1921 Depression 
ended, the 1920s experienced a massive economic boom in many sectors and industries, from 
cars to household appliances and much more. Credit was easy to get, people bought stock on 
margin, people were irresponsible with credit and spending, and the government flooded the 
economy with cash. Stock prices rose and could never return expected profits due to inflated 
prices. The major crash began with a series of stock market upsets and panics that culminated in 


the 29 October 1929 crash known as “Black Tuesday.” For more, see 


https://www.history.com/topics/great-depression/great-depression-history#stock-market-crash- 
of-1929 

Runs on banks began, banks then failed (9,000 in 1933 alone) and without the FDIC (that 
did not exist until 1935), people had no recourse — they lost everything. Government loans could 
not provide enough money to fix the problem, and the Great Depression was underway. The 
Depression saw an isolation of the very poor — both rural and urban — and such national 
devastation unprecedented in our nation’s history. Rich people lost everything, and in some areas 
of the country unemployment reached 60%. Women with children especially suffered at this 
time. We often forget that at this time there were little to no assistive social networks available to 
the very poor and disenfranchised, whether male or female. Soup kitchens often provided the 
only sustenance a person would have for the day, and the kitchens existed largely because of 


private funding. 
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The Great Depression happened for a number of reasons, and did not end with America’s 


entry into the Second World War. 


Important to note that: 


Black Americans suffered the highest unemployment rate during the Great Depression, 
see: 
https://www.history.com/news/last-hired-first-fired-how-the-great-depression-affected- 
african-americans 

Asian-Americans experienced difficulty finding jobs during the Great Depression. 
Unemployment went up as high as 50%; see: 
https://asianamericanmuseum.weebly.com/interactive-museum/the-great-depression-and- 
the-new-deal 

Latinx Americans and the Great Depression; see: 
https://www.encyclopedia.com/economics/encyclopedias-almanacs-transcripts-and- 
maps/latino-americans-impact-great-depression 

All communities were impacted 

Some made money during the Depression as they bought stocks for cheap, especially 
blue-chip stocks 


Herbert Hoover did not win reelection. Governor of New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


won the 1932 election, and took office on 4 March 1933. He would be our nation’s only four- 


term president. On 31 March 1933, he created the Civilian Conservation Corp (CCC), which he 


believed was a way to promote the welfare of the nation; further, it was the CCC that was viewed 


as the Franklin D. Roosevelt President Library and Museum has noted, that the CCC would be 


the model for other government work agencies would be modeled after, but note that women 


were excluded, hence First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt’s impetus in creating the She-She-She 


camps; see: New York Girls Ask the President for a CCC of Their Own and The CCC had barely 


begun when Eleanor Roosevelt asked, “What about the women?” for more on the She-She-She 


camps. Note that some CCC groups were segregated while others were not. Jeffrey Urbain, 


Education Specialist, Director of the Pare Lorentz Film Center, Roosevelt Presidential Library 
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and Museum, notes that segregation depended on the state where the CCC camps were 
established. 

The reader might come across the reference to the CCC as “concentration camps.” When 
these were developed, using the term to denote the Nazi concentration camps was not yet 
understood (the first Nazi camp, Dachau, was developed on 22 March 1933 and would be one of 
42,500 camps). According to NARA, the New Deal programs had three purposes: Relief (how 
quickly assistance was brought to people); Recovery (how fast will the economy start to work 
once more); and Reform (prevention, hence government agencies created after the Banking Act 
of March 1933 was passed. These agencies include the FDIC, the Federal Insurance Deposit 
Corporation, and the SEC, Securities and Exchange Commission founded on 6 June 1934, the 
34th Act passed by the FDR administration). It is essential to understand that the intent was not 
to keep all of these programs permanently, as many were meant to go away after the economy 
recovered. 

e Some New Deal programs included the FDIC, SSA, TVA, and the WPA 


e FDIC: https://www.fdic.gov/ 


e SSA: https://www.ssa.gov/ 


e TVA: https://www.tva.com/ 


e WPA: https://livingnewdeal.org/glossary/works-progress-administration-wpa-1935/ 


e The New Deal experiment borrowed loosely from US Wartime agencies and European 
social reform models 
e New Deal Programs and Phases 

e There were three New Dals: 


e The first, which began on 4 March 1933 
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e The second, which began in 1935 
e The third, which began in 1937 
¢ See: The New Deal summaries and polices: https://www.thebalance.com/fdrand- 
e the-new-deal-programs-timeline-did-it-work-3305598 
e The New Dealers: The Brains Trust https://spartacuseducational. 
e com/USAbrainstrust.htm 
e o The first 100 days: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oyePw4CtUAE 
e e Banking and Finance Reform 
e e Relief and Conservation Programs 
e ¢ 1935 Warren Act (union membership — trade unions and concept of a weekend) 
It is essential to understand that the intent was not to keep all of these programs permanently, as 
many were meant to go away after the economy recovered. However, by 1936, believing the 
worst was over, President Roosevelt began cutting the spending and relief programs that had 
been set up as part of the New Deal to counter the Depression. As a result, the country slipped 
into another recession that lasted from 1937 until 1938. The American economy was once again 
in dire straits, and the Second World War loomed. A side fact that once the United States entered 
the Second World War, many generals commented that soldiers who had worked for the CCC 
and other New Deal agencies were incredibly prepped for war and war-related work. 

The Second World War broke out in Europe on 1 September 1939; the United States 
entered the war on 8 December 1941 after Japan attacked Pearl Harbor; three days later 11 
December 1941, the United States declared war on Germany. The United States was officially at 
war. On 19 February 1942, President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066 to remove, 


relocate, and then inter any enemies of the United States to centers known as internment camps. 
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The order applied to anyone of Japanese ancestry; other orders pertained to German and Italian 
Americans saw German and Italian nationals also sent to internment camps. In 1943, Eleanor 
wanted the Japanese internment camps closed; her column on the terrible order that her husband 
signed to force Japanese Americans into internment camps; see: 


https://www.nps.gov/articles/erooseveltinternment.htm The camps would eventually be closed 


by 1946. The activism of Eleanor Roosevelt cannot be underestimated, known as the champion 
of the dispossessed, see this excerpt on her from the Theodore Roosevelt (her paternal uncle) 
Center biography on Eleanor: 


She had become a politician in her own right (although unelected), a fierce champion of 
social justice and equal rights, and the longest-serving First Lady in U.S. history. When 
President Franklin Roosevelt died in 1945, Eleanor chaired the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights where she was the moving force behind the writing and 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. President John F. Kennedy 
appointed her to chair his Presidential Commission on the Status of Women. Like her 
Uncle Theodore, Eleanor Roosevelt spent her working life concerned about those 
Americans who did not enjoy the privileges that she did. She remains one of the nation’s 
most respected and best-loved citizens for her work on behalf of women, African 
Americans, youth, and the poor.’ 


What then were the roles of other women and World War Two? Begin with reading: A Brief 


History of Women in Combat 


Allied women 

Women worked in or volunteered for different positions to help the Allied war effort 
during World War Two. In the United States of America, over eight million women worked in 
munitions factories and many non-combat positions and including working in jobs that varied 
from clerical jobs or places in armament factories. Women were also employed as radio 


operators or drivers. Hundreds of thousands of allied women assisted the armed forces. Many of 


5 Theodore Roosevelt Center at Dickinson State University, “TR Center - Roosevelt, Eleanor,” 
Theodorerooseveltcenter.org, 2022. 
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their experiences differed because of socioeconomic status, race, and whether they were single or 
married or had children. Conditions and status also varied for working war women depending on 
the Allied country. Regardless of their position, American women and their Allied counterparts 
made invaluable contributions to the war effort. 

When World War Two began on 1 September 1939, Great Britain and France were the 
first two countries to declare war on Nazi Germany. Until the Americans were involved after the 
Japanese attack on the military installation at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, 
women in Europe not allied with Nazi Germany and their collaborators worked valiantly, often 
voluntarily, to help their countries stave off the Nazi menace. Women in France who opposed the 
Nazis fought in the resistance and secretly worked as spies, nurses, assassins, or in any position 
they could help defeat the Nazi regime; as resistance to the Nazis grew throughout Europe, so 
grew the necessity for women’s work. 

During the Vichy regime and Nazi occupation of France, it was difficult for women to 
work in any position in opposition to the Nazis or the collaborative Vichy regime since the 
penalty would be imprisonment in the concentration camps or death. This commonality was 
found in other Nazi-occupied countries, where the crime of working against the Nazis would be 
the same. In Great Britain, citizens were under constant air raid attacks by the Nazi air force. 
British women had different experiences from France and other allied nations. 

Women in Great Britain worked in many different capacities throughout the war, and 
their positions included administrators, drivers, and mechanics. According to her official 


biography at www.royal.gov.uk/queen-elizabeth, HRH Princess Elizabeth - now HM Queen 


Elizabeth II - was trained in mechanics and was qualified as a driver during the war. Women also 


worked as nurses, radio operators, spies, wardens, and dozens of other positions. Women were 
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required to register for labor positions if they were between 18 and 50, and all women who were 
not married were required to assist in the war effort. British women also joined the armed forces, 
working in many positions, from drivers, airplane transport, nursing, and air wardens. Soviet 
women not only worked in the positions described above but also flew combat missions, worked 
in agriculture and factories, and fought on the ground as well. Women in China worked as cooks, 
foot soldiers, laundresses, nurses, propagandists, recruiters, tailors, teachers, transporters, water 
carriers, weavers, and writers. 

In the United States of America, for the duration of the American involvement in World 
War Two, women worked in unprecedented numbers to help with the war effort. First Lady 
Eleanor Roosevelt was critical in gaining both political and public acceptance for the idea of 
women entering the war workforce, and her tireless efforts on behalf of women’s rights during 
the war never abated. She recognized that women were needed after men were sent to fight in the 
European and Pacific theaters. The government, via The War Manpower Commission, began a 
series of advertising campaigns to help convince women that war work brought compensation 
and was part of what a patriotic American woman could do to help win the war. It worked as 
over eight million women entered the war workforce. The government also sponsored training 
programs to reach and teach as many women as possible for wartime employment. In addition, 
as the war progressed, there was a need for even more wartime goods, and companies needed 
labor to produce those goods; this factor allowed many women to take over their husbands’ jobs 
or replace those men who left to fight. Women also went to work in the agrarian sector. The 
government continued to develop ways to encourage women to go to work, and the Rosie the 


Riveter campaign, as it was later known, was one way. 
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The government developed a series of patriotic posters, later known as “Rosie the 
Riveter,” which portrayed attractive women in work attire formerly only worn by men. The 
women also wore makeup with neatly groomed hair. The idea was to make the concept of work 
outside of the home appealing to women and combat fears that if women worked in “masculine” 
jobs, they could retain their femininity, hence the makeup and other accruements worn by the 
women in the posters. Collectively, women who worked in munitions factories were given the 
nickname Rosie the Riveter, and American culture soon reflected this new woman; from 
depictions in movies to a painting by Norman Rockwell, the Rosies came to symbolize American 
women who worked for the war effort. 

Women who went to work in the factories trained for a variety of skilled positions, from 
electricians to welders, jobs that in the past were viewed as work that only men were capable of 
performing. Women proved this stereotype wrong, succeeding in skilled assembly and 
manufacturing. Women assembled or built airplanes, bombs, tanks, and other war machines. 
Women worked as crane operators, truck drivers, and various jobs in shipyards. Non-factory war 
work also opened up for women and included positions such as chemists and researchers. War 
work opened up avenues for women of different backgrounds, races, and ethnicities. 

Women who came from various backgrounds were often able to find war work because 
the demand for workers was so great. Government and factory recruiters would offer training 
programs in high schools or other areas designed to reach as many women as possible. Women 
from minority groups were also able to find work. Discrimination was an issue that many 
minority women faced. Black women would be the last hired for a position and were refused 
jobs. If hired, Black women were typically paid lower wages and often given menial tasks to 


perform. Occasionally white women protested about working alongside Black women or over 
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having to share a lunch table. However, because thousands of Black women could find work and 
make a difference in the war effort, some boundaries were broken, and Black women entered the 
wartime industry in record numbers. These women worked in factories, and thousands also 
signed up for service in the armed forces. 

In the Second World War, Black nurses were also segregated, and forced to treat Axis 
POWs. Without women in the U.S. working for the war effort, the war could not have been won. 
We now know that over eight million women went to work full-time in wartime production 
factories, and thirteen million more women worked full-time in positions across the country to 


keep it running. Consider the story of General Benjamin Oliver Davis Sr, the 1st Black Brigadier 


General in the U.S. Armed Forces (when the U.S. Armed Forces were still segregated - 

the Armed Forces would not be desegregated until 1948). It was noted that he helped intervene 
when it was discovered that the U.S. Army would not allow Black nurses to treat white G.I.s, but 
they were allowed to treat enemy German combatants. See: 


https://www.smithsonianmag.com/history/armys-first-black-nurses-had-tend-to-german- 


prisoners-war-180969069/ and https://www.history.com/news/black-nurses-world-war-ii- 


truman-desegregation-military 


Asian and Latina/x women also faced similar challenges in the war-time workplace. 
Women of all ethnic backgrounds did face some common ordeals. Although women worked in 
jobs that usually men held, they were rarely paid the same that a man would earn, despite the 
government’s encouragement for employers to treat women fairly. Childcare was another issue 
that affected women, as it was not always available. Eleanor Roosevelt fought to change that by 


working with Congresspeople to bring in government-sponsored daycare for women and men 
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with children so that they children had a safe place to stay whilst the parents were working the 
factories or serving in the Armed Forces. 

Similar to their British allied counterparts, American women also served as armed forces 
members; close to 350,000 women served in the Armed Forces. Many government officials and 
politicians were vehemently opposed to women serving in the military. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
congressperson from Massachusetts, with backing from Eleanor Roosevelt, introduced 
legislation in 1941 designed to allow women to sign up for duty in the military. Once the United 
States entered the war on 7 December 1941, the idea of women entering the military became a 
severe congressional consideration. Some politicians still opposed women entering the military. 
Notions even existed that women in service would lose their femininity. Later General George C. 
Marshall supported Roosevelt and Rogers. The bill to create an auxiliary division of the army 
passed on 14 May 1942; under continued pressure from Roosevelt, other branches opened 
auxiliary units for women. However, military women did not achieve complete acceptance. 

American women who worked for the military served in the Women’s Army Corps 
(WAC), a division of the United States Army; Women Air Force Service Pilots (WASPS); and 
Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service (WAVES), a division of the United States 
Navy. These agencies were developed in 1942. Women also worked for the Coast Guard and the 
Marines. These women worked in various non-combatant positions, from telephone and radio 
operators to nurses. Women who served in the American armed forces broke gender barriers for 
women in the military. Hazel Ying Lee was another important woman who flew for the WASPS. 
Lee was the first Chinese American female pilot to serve for the United States Armed Forces. 
After picking up and flying a plane that was to be sent to the European theatre, Lee died in an 


accident in Great Falls, Montana. Sadly, her brother also died days later fighting in Europe. The 
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cemetery that the family had chosen for the siblings refused to bury them together, but eventually 
relented. 

Last, review this excerpt from the USO on the role of Native American women in the U.S. 
Armed Forces: 


In World War II, the numbers of female volunteers would grow — 800 Native American 


women joined the war effort in the various women’s branches of the military formed 


during WWII, including WACS, WAVES, Women Marines, SPARs and WASPs. 10,000 
more would join the Red Cross. Today, Native American women not only serve as fully 
capable members of our Armed Forces, but also serve at a much higher rate than all other 


demographics. Almost 20% of all Native American service members are women, 


compared to the approximately 15% of all other service members who are women. CITE 


from https://www.uso.org/stories/29 14-a-history-of-military-service-native-americans-in- 


the-u-s-military-yesterday-and-today 


Women who worked for the Allies during World War Two should be forever commended for 
their contributions. Without these women’s sacrifice, labor, and heroism, the war may not have 
been won. Women’s work was invaluable to the war effort and helped secure an Allied victory. 
Axis women 

The Axis powers employed women during World War Two. The Axis refers to Nazi 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and other collaborative governments. Nazi Germany employed the most 
significant number of women, but women in all Axis countries worked in different positions that 
included clerical work, assembly, air wardens, agrarian work, military auxiliaries, industrial 
work, and camp guards. Once the Allies entered the war and began to secure victories over the 


Axis powers, women were conscripted for work duties. The patriarchal government structures of 
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the Axis powers not only removed political and social advances women had made in previous 
decades and did not allow for full acceptance in the workforce, equal treatment, or fair hours or 
wages for women who worked in war industries in war jobs, although women in Nazi Germany 
held leadership positions and had demonstrable agencies of power. 

Before World War Two, society was predominantly patriarchal in Japan, and women had 
few rights. Therefore, in the context of employment, few women worked except in jobs that 
accepted women. Women usually worked in textiles or the agrarian sector. Industries where 
heavy machinery was employed or where any mechanical assembly related to war work was 
performed, for the most part, did not accept women. Women who did work tended to be single or 
widowed, as married women usually did not work unless it was directly for a family-owned 
business or because of severe economic necessity. After Japan declared war on the United States 
on 7 December 1941, Japanese women were still not accepted into the war industry. By 1943, 
with Allied victories over Japanese forces increasing, all women were required to work in the 
war industry, and enormous experienced hardships, from terrible working conditions to 
tremendously lower wages than their male counterparts. 

In Italy, women also faced discrimination in the regime of Benito Mussolini, the Italian 
dictator, as opposed to the emancipation of women. Women could find work in government 
positions — generally administrative —, and if they did find the rare position in business or 
industry, women still faced low wages, long hours, and unequal treatment. Jobs were not as 
plentiful for women in the Italian industry as in the other Axis countries. Italy was slower to 
industrialize; most jobs for women were found in the agrarian sectors. In Vichy, France, women 
could work in state-sponsored agencies or the agrarian sector. As the war progressed, both the 


Nazi and Vichy governments conscripted French women for labor in war production. It is 
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important to note that thousands of Italian, French and other women worked in resistance 
movements against the Axis powers. 

In Nazi Germany, women were employed in government jobs considered “acceptable” 
for women to work. These positions were generally administrative or were part of auxiliary 
organizations. Women also served in civil service positions and worked as nurses, political 
organizers, or military auxiliaries. Interestingly, Adolf Hitler personally employed a female air 
pilot, Hannah Reitsch, one of Germany's most significant pilots and the only woman to receive 
a Luftwaffe flying medal. He also employed a female chef. To promote the ideal cultural roles for 
women, Hitler appointed Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, a mother and widow, as Reichsfrauenftihrerin 
(leader of Reich women) on 24 February 1934; she was appointed by Hitler as the leader of the 
NS-Frauenschaft [National Socialist Women’s League], the highest-ranking leadership position 
for a woman in Nazi Germany. 

Scholtz-Klink set an example for Frauenwerk (women's work), defining what acceptable 
women's working roles for the state were. The preferred work for women that she advocated was 
that of wife and mother. Some women, such as Leni Riefenstahl, worked indirectly for the party; 
Riefenstahl conceived, directed, and produced films for the Third Reich. As the war progressed 
and the need for labor intensified, women were conscripted for war work. 

As the Nazi control of Europe expanded, so did the need for labor. Women worked in 
war industries, including assembly and light manufacturing. Positions open for women not in 
factories included military auxiliary helpers and air wardens. As the number of concentration and 
extermination camps increased, jobs for women also grew. Women were employed in different 


administrative positions, notably as Aufseherinnen (overseers) or camp guards. Women also 
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worked as Kapos (prisoners appointed as block commanders), forced supervisory positions in the 
camps. 

Some women volunteered for a position in the camps hoping that they would later be 
hired for pay. These positions ranged from secretaries to switchboard operators to camp guards. 
Many women were hired as guards or other auxiliaries or later conscripted as nurses. One 
woman, Herta Oberheuser, was first employed as a doctor for the BDM (German Girl's League) 
and later hired as a camp doctor. The only woman tried at the Nuremberg Doctor's Trials, and 
she performed horrific experiments on prisoners. It is unclear how many women were employed 
in the camps. Some estimates have suggested that Ravensbriick, the main concentration camp for 
women, employed several thousand women as camp guards to work in sub-camps (there were 
300 such camps for women alone). Women were also sent to work in other camps and the six 
killing centers (formerly known as death camps or extermination camps) such as Auschwitz, 
where female guards actively participated in genocidal actions, including selection. Nazi records 
indicated that by January of 1945, over three thousand women were working at several different 
camps. This number is probably much higher. 

It remains difficult to ascertain the total number of women who worked for Axis 
countries. Existing governments destroyed many records as the Axis powers lost the war, and 
although some estimates exist, based on extant records, complete, reliable figures of the total 
number of women employed by Japan, Italy, Vichy France, and Nazi Germany in war industries 
are, at best, estimates. Women's rights deteriorated under these regimes, and few advances for 
women developed concerning work. Women who entered the workforce, not as prisoners for the 
Axis powers, usually because of economic necessity or due to conscription., and the very same 


regimes that sought to remove any gains women had made in terms of rights also created 
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environments that demanded women enter war industrial work because men were deployed to 
fight in the war. War made work possible for women, but much of the work women did for the 
Axis powers did not allow for measurable cultural, socioeconomic, or political advances. After 
the war, post-war reconstruction created an entirely different employment structure, and women 
still had to overcome not just the legacy of war work but attitudes towards the acceptance of 
women in the workplace, regardless of profession or position. 

In conclusion, concerning women’s pay, in a few states, and Illinois was one, women's 
war wages rose higher than men's during the Second World War. In most cases, they were never 
paid equally, or wages decreased. Because records were not kept linearly, and many of these 
records have gone missing or were not recorded, it is hard to surmise. Mark Aldrich first looked 
into this issue in 1989, having gone through several 


databases https://www.jstor.org/stable/2523398, and concluded that because records were not 


well kept, despite arguments to the contrary, women's wages during the war were never at full 
parity with men. 
Now complete the Content Readings and More, then proceed to the Questions. Post your 


responses to the discussion board. 
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Content Readings and More for Unit Four 


1. Start with Protests and Progress: The 19th Amendment and review Black Women and the 19th 
Amendment and The 19" Amendment: not all women had full rights; women of colour, poor and 
immigrant women barred and disenfranchised; see: https://www.history.com/news/1 9th- 
amendment-voter-suppression and 'It's a Struggle They Will Wage Alone.’ How Black Women 
Won the Right to Vote 


2. Watch the short film: Changing gender roles in the 1920s then review: Black History and 
Women: 1920-1930 


3. Also, consider: 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ee nnno 
~ TYPICAL FLAPPERS.» You've often heard ‘em called that, but did you 
‘ever really understand what it meant? This will straighten you out.» Itse’ 


Qe at 


foiri sandals.” œ o 


Photo and description of a flapper in the August 2, 1922 edition of the Arizona Weekly Journal- 
Miner. 


Looking at images can also help us understand history. This next image shows young women 
attending a sporting event: 


Modern women were seen as a threat, and were portrayed in the media as such, as seen in this 
item from the El Paso Herald. (El Paso, Tex.), 08 May 1920. Chronicling America: Historic 
American Newspapers. Lib. of Congress. <https: 
//chroniclingamerica.loc.gov/Iccn/sn88084272/1920-05-08/ed-1/seg-15/> 
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The fashions of the 1920s altered forever the way women dressed. Laws and norms changed for 
how women dressed publicly. Despite this, in some cities, women could not go out to public 
places with bare legs showing. Throughout the 1920s, women could be arrested at public beaches 
in cities like Chicago for wearing bathing costumes: 
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3a. Were all Flappers though young and experimental? Review this document by Ellen Welles 
Page first, then take a look at this database of 1920s news articles discussing the Flapper trend of 
the Flapper. This contemporary 1920s account states: “The newspaper Tidens Tegn published a 
report from Paris in 1925 where a young woman said: “I admire the young women of our time. 
They are not always respectable. They live with ruthless haste. They know that life is short. They 
will be noticed. They will live.” Note that this was said in a post-World War One context. 


Then, consider: what did some sectors of American - and indeed, global - society fear from the 
Flappers? Look at these images found in the public domain: 
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4. Read this article (click and then scroll up - you can then request the article in PDF): Enemy of 
Men - The Vamps Ice Princesses and Flappers of the Silent Screens and comment back on what 
you learned or found of interest. 


5a. Read about Anna May Wong one of Hollywood's most important actresses that emerged 
from the 1920s, and from this interview/documentary, learn about how she was stereotyped, and 
how she fought against it. Anna May Wong is the first Asian American Hollywood film star, to 
be featured on American currency, see: https://www.theguardian.com/us-news/2022/oct/19/anna- 
may-wong-first-asian-american-us-quarters) 


5b. Then, see: Latin American Actresses who conquered old Hollywood. Please prepare 
comments on both readings. 


6. Then, visit The Great Depression and post about 1-2 specific examples of what you learned 
from this site. See also, and develop 1-2 comments from each of these two sites: Carolina 
Malpica Munguia and Asian Americans and the Great Depression 


7. Review Gender and the Automobile and prepare to discuss your conclusions about this 
reading. 


8. Read about: Hazel Ying Lee, the first Chinese-American female pilot to fly for the United 
States military. 


9. Read: Biography of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt and watch Eleanor Roosevelt and Women's 
Rights then read this transcript 


10. Review: what did Eleanor Roosevelt argue that Ten Million Women wanted? 


lla. The New Deal programs that emerged in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration often 
excluded women. The She-She-She camps were started by First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt to help 
put women back to work. Review: New York Girls Ask the President for a CCC of Their Own 
and The CCC had barely begun when Eleanor Roosevelt asked, “What about the women?” for 
more on the She-She-She camps 


11b. Frances Perkins, first female Secretary of Labor and chief architect of FDR's first 100 days; 
she was referred to the “woman behind the New Deal.” Read: Article One and Article Two and 
read/watch Frances Perkins: The Woman Behind the New Deal 


12. Read about Contralto Marian Anderson (1897 — 1993) broke many boundaries for people of 
color throughout her career. Most famously, the Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) 
refused to let Anderson sing ... 


and then review: Marian Anderson speaks on empathy, attainment, and race 


13. Read about: Josephine Baker 


TI 


14. Watch the film Women in World War Two from content (or use this link). Then, review 
Latinas in World War II. Then review The Asian American Women Who Fought to Make Their 
Mark in WWII: they worked as pilots, translators, guerrilla fighters and more. 


15.Women of World War Two changed the world forever, and without their contributions, 
America could not have won the war. Watch this short film US Government Film: American 
Women in WWIL 


The reader might also like to consider this reading: https://www.history.com/news/women- 
fought-armed-forces-war-service 


16. Read: 'Girls HAD to work like men': Leader of all-female World War II welding crew shares 
her empowering story 74 years on 


17. Then, review Eleanor Roosevelt and Child Care and Eleanor Roosevelt and the Soviet 
Sniper: Lyudmila Pavlichenko was a Soviet sniper credited with 309 kills—and an advocate for 
women's rights. On a U.S. tour in 1942, she found a friend in the first lady. 


18a: Read: Women in Military Service 


18b. Then briefly look at any of the images/video/podcasts from this site WASPs 


18c. Watch, in full, The Women of World War Two, and prepare a comment at the end of your 
discussion on this documentary on what you learned or perhaps what interested you the most. 
See: https://tubitv.com/tv-shows/525990/s07-e03-the-women-of-world-war-1i?start=true 


19. Then read/comment on: Japanese American Women in World War II and Asian American 
Women who fought to make their mark in World War II and Native American Women in the 
Army Nurse Corps and Native American Women and World War Two 


20. First, review: The Black Female Battalion That Stood Up to a White Male 

Army (subscription not needed) Then read this excerpt from: These Black Female Heroes Made 
Sure U.S. WWII Forces Got Their Mail The 6888th Central : “Part of the Women’s Army Corps, 
known as WACs, the 6888 had a motto, “No mail, low morale.” But these women did far more 
than distribute letters and packages. As the largest contingent of Black women to ever serve 
overseas, they dispelled stereotypes and represented a change in racial and gender roles in the 
military.” Without the 6888, the mail would not have been able to have been processed as it was 
during the Second World War. the women of the 6888th Central Postal Directory were just 
recognized on the 23" of March 2022; please see: https://www.smithsonianmag.com/smart- 
news/all-female-black-battalion-in-world-war-11-to-get-congressional-gold-medal-180979664/ 


21a. Watch the short the film GI Bill of Rights Women are only mentioned very briefly at the 
end, and only in the context of a “blonde” and how the other narrator can “get one.” 


21b. For an examination on post-Second World War roles, see: https://www.striking- 
women.org/module/women-and-work/post-world-war-ii-1946-1970 The site discussed how 
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women stayed in the workforce, and many wanted to work in the professions that they were 
trained in during the war, such as welders and electricians. These jobs were denied to them, with 
rare exception. I felt that it was an important point about women who worked during the war, no 
matter in what capacity, were now prepared, in varying capacities, to enter the workforce, 
especially in the nursing field. 


22. Then, review these examinations of women's work after World War Two: Women and Work 
after World War Two: Tupperware and “How War Changed the Role of Women in the United 
States“ 


23. Watch these short clips: Housewives how to: buying food and The 1950s Housewife and The 
early 1960s American housewife and household and Dinner with the family and A Word to the 
Wives and Life in the Suburbs 


24. Learn about Women Airforce Service Pilots, or WASPs: They did not recognize us for 
anything, even flags on our coffins 


25: Read 'Modern women complain of pressure, but many 1950s women worked and still came 
home to do the domestic chores' and see: Betty Miller, the first woman to fly solo across the 
Pacific Ocean, points out the route of her flight to President Kennedy and consider: what do 
primary source images such as these teach us about history? 
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Questions for Unit Four 


1. Discuss the passage of the 19th Amendment. As you prepare responses to this question, 
include why the amendment did not mean that all women were granted the right to vote. Include 
discussion of what you learned about ratification and the 19th Amendment from any one state 
from this site: https://www.nps.gov/subjects/womenshistory/19th-amendment-by-state.htm (note 
that Mississippi did not ratify the 19th Amendment until 1984). 


2. Why did gender roles shift so dramatically after World War One? 


3. Who was the Flapper? How did the Flapper alter women's history? Further, how did she 
impact cultural and societal norms? In your opinion, are her influences still felt today? 


4. How were women presented in Hollywood in the 1910s-1930s? 


5a. Discuss women's concerns during the Great Depression or any other important points that 
you would like to discuss from the Great Depression. 


5b. Discuss what Frances Perkins role was in the first 100 days of the Roosevelt administration. 
Although she was one of the primary architects of the New Deal programs, why do you think her 
work has been historically overlooked in scholarship? 

6. Discuss something from Eleanor Roosevelt's life story/activism that interested you. 

7. Who was Hazel Lee and why is learning about her contributions critical to history? 

8a.Visit this database, US Latina Voices and World War Two, and select any woman's story to 


review. Compose a paragraph or two about her contributions and experiences during World War 
Two. 


8b. From the content readings, discuss any important points about Black women and their work 
in World War Two. 


9. How did women's roles alter during World War Two? 

10. Discuss Asian-American women and World War Two. 

11. Discuss some of the issues with this short US government film GI Bill of Rights? What, in 
your opinion, were the expectations for women concerning work after the war ended? In the film 


GI Bill of Rights, women were ignored, and reduced to a commodity, as seen when the narrator 
later asks how he too can get a woman like the GI had married. 
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Unit Five: Women’s Rights Movements to Current Issues 

What were post-Second World War gender roles for women? Women who managed their 
households during the late 1940s and throughout the1950s had it even more accessible than 
women of previous decades because of the mechanization of labor: vacuums, refrigerators, 
washing machines and dryers, self-cleaning ovens, and much more (this presumes that women 
could afford access to such machines, many could not in the post-war years). But was a return to 
the household what women really wanted? We see this cultural shift emphasizing hyper 
maternalism yet ignoring the women still working because they needed to work or wanted to 
work, whether they had children, parents to support, a disabled war veteran spouse, or were 
single. Consider that war and women’s work did not end with the Second World War. Women 
were involved in the Korean War, the Vietnam Conflict, the Persian Gulf War, the War on 
Terror, and other global events that women in the Armed Forces were part of or provided 
support. 

Cultural constructs changed from the powerful 1940s image of the Rosie the Riveters, 
women who were able to build battleships and much more, to showing women as dependent, 
slow to learn and dependent on men to explain everything, and as best suited to become 
homemakers and mothers as promised with the implication that gains made for women during 
the war were only temporary, as cultural expectations were projected that women were to give up 
all hopes of work; this was not true, as millions stayed in the workforce, just not in the positions 
they had been trained for during the war. After the Second World War, there was a name for 
female-dominated professions. Known as “pink collar professions” it became a way to categorize 
women's work post-war. The IWIM out of Great Britain has an interesting article on this 


phenomenon: https://internationalwim.org/how-pink-collar-jobs-have-changed-since-1940/ and 
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here are a few more readings that further explore how radically women's roles shifted: Postwar 


Gender Roles and Women in American Politics and: WW2: Did the war change life for women? 


Continue the readings and films below for more on current issues for women. 
Now complete the Content Readings and More, then proceed to the Questions. Post your 


responses to the discussion board. 
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Content Readings and More for Unit Five 


1. Read The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks and Established after Lacks died in 1951, HeLa 
cells and The sequel 


2. Review: The “Industrial Revolution” in the Home: Household Technology and Social Change 
in the 20th Century by Ruth Schwartz Cowan written in 1976, at the near height of the modern 
push for ERA. 


3. Consider the legacy of modern feminism: 


e Lecture: Black Women and the Civil Rights Movement 

e As part of his work on expanding rights for Americans, President John F. Kennedy 
appointed former first lady Eleanor Roosevelt to chair the President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women. In April 1962, Mrs. Roosevelt interviewed President Kennedy about 
his work for women and women’s rights; listen to this interview here: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XdfVxB-sXxc 

e Claudette Colvin: watch this interview with Ms. Colvin from December 2021, on her 
1955 refusal to give up a seat to a white woman on a bus, and her fight for the Civil 
Rights movement 


4. Read 1970s Feminism Timeline 


5. (Caution: Graphic discussion and imagery) Watch: Women In War® - The Mini-Series, 
Episode 1, Vietnam. Nurse Lou Eisenbrandt 


6. Until 1974, women could be denied credit, were not allowed to open an account at many 
banks, etc., until the passage of the Equal Credit Opportunity Act; see: Forty Years Ago Women 
Had a Hard Time Getting Credit 


See also: 


ERA: https://www.equalrightsamendment.org/era-ratification-map Illinois ratified the ERA 
amendment in 2018; Virginia in 2020. Many states have not ratified it. 


1975 — The Supreme Court denies states the right to exclude women from juries. 


1978 — The Pregnancy Discrimination Act bans employment discrimination against pregnant 
women. 


Last, the state of Mississippi did not ratify the 19th Amendment until 71984. 
7. Did you know that Shirley Chisholm was the first woman to run on a major party ticket for the 


presidency? Please review: Shirley Chisholm, The First Black Woman to Run for President as a 
Major Party Candidate 
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8. Please read this article about Marguerite P. Justice, the first in LA county (and in 1972, the 
only) woman police commissioner in the United States: 


From “The Commissioners” in the Los Angeles Sentinel: “MARGUERITE P. JUSTICE 
(1971 to 1972) A longtime community activist from southwest Los Angeles, she was 
known as ‘Mama J. and was appointed to the police commission in 1971 by Mayor Sam 
Yorty. At the time of her appointment, she was the second woman to be so appointed and 
said that women could bring greater sensitivity to police oversight because they think 
with their hearts. Time and circumstances may have proven her to be correct because 
many law-enforcement observers have come to believe that to be correct. Justice went on 
to say: “I’m Black. Therefore my sensitivities already extend to minorities. I’m not rich 
and so my sensitivities also extend to the poor and oppressed. I know what’s happening at 
a grass-root level but the sensitivity I refer to should be for all people”.” Her experiences 


as a Black female police commissioner triggered an episode of the Adam-12 television 
series and she made tremendous efforts to bring about change within the department 
especially relative to Black and Latinx officers. Her efforts continued after she left the 
commission. A support group she had founded in 1969 set up a round-the-clock 
hospitality house for police officers during the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics. Justice 
migrated from Louisiana and lived much of her life in Southwest L.A. where she devoted 
most of her time doing volunteer work.” Bio courtesy of: http://lasentinel.net/the- 
commissioners.html and http://www.latimes.com/local/obituaries/la-me-marguerite- 
justice25-2009sep25-story.html 


9. Review Native American women and the pay gap 


10a. Read: 12 Women Who Were Instrumental to the LGBTQ+ Rights Movement 


10b. Read: LGBTQ+ Women Who Made History 


10c. Read: Historic LGBTQ figures who changed the world 


11. Review: 


a. (Caution: graphic discussion of forced medical and sexual violence): Read this article and 
review the trailer for No Mas Bebés which “focuses on Madrigal v. Quilligan, a 1970s civil- 
rights lawsuit in which 10 poor and working-class Mexican-American women sued one of the 
most powerful institutions in their city, the Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center.” 


b. Then (Caution: graphic discussion of forced medical and sexual violence), read Forced 
Sterilization of Native American women 


12. Please watch (plan for one hour of viewing) and then develop 2-3 talking points/discussion 
questions on: Mary Uyematsu Kao: Photographic History of the Asian American Women's 
Movement in the 1970s 
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13. Review Earning It: Hard Won Lessons from Trailblazing Women at the Top of the Business 
World and and History of American Women in Stem 


14. Then read: 19 things you might not know were invented by women and then read and 
develop a comment on: https://www.npr.org/2020/05/09/852807455/how-the-approval-of-the- 
birth-control-pill-60-years-ago-helped-change-lives 


15. Read and discuss Ten American Muslim Women you should know and then read this next 
article from the ACLU: https://www.aclu.org/other/discrimination-against-muslim-women-fact- 
sheet and the last is a peer-reviewed journal, The Journal of Muslim Mental Health and the 
article is from 2019, and focuses on American Muslim women’s experiences and coping 
mechanisms when faced with discrimination, hate, racism, gender bias, intolerance, and 
Islamophobia: https://quod.lib.umich.edu/j/jmmh/10381607.0013.103/--muslim-womens-ethical- 
engagement-and-emotional-coping?rgn=main;view=fulltext 


16. Consider and comment on Famous Hispanic Women in American Culture and History 


17. Take a look at Women Sport's History and discuss what you learned. Do you think that 
women will be able to ever play professional sports such as baseball in the now male-only 
national leagues? 


18. Learn about the 2012 study on women in the US from the White House (download): Keeping 
America's Women Moving Forward 


19. Review: Women and the US Senate 


20. Alexa Irene Canady, M.D.,was the first Black woman in the United States to become a 
neurosurgeon. She almost dropped out of school, but persevered and is one of the world's leading 
neurosurgeons. Here is her bio: https://cfmedicine.nlm.nih.gov/physicians/biography_53.html 


Serena Aufion-Chancellor, M.D., is an astronaut and was the first Hispanic doctor to travel to 
space. She was also a deep ocean explorer. Today, she treats patients and teachers future doctors. 
Here is a link to her bio: https://www.nasa.gov/astronauts/biographies/serena-m-aunon- 
chancellor/biography 


Margaret Chung, M.D., was the first Chinese American woman to become a doctor and while in 
school, was the only woman in her class. She fought Congress to create the WAVES during 
World War Two. Here is her bio: https://www.nps.gov/people/dr-margaret-mom-chung.htm 


Nawal M. Nour, M.D., is the Founding Director, of the African Women’s Health Center, at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, where she pioneered critical treatments for women in need. 
Awarded many honors for her work that spans dozens of countries, you can read her bio here: 
https://www.brighamandwomens.org/obgyn/african-womens-health-center/directors-bio 


Helen Brooke Taussig, M.D., pioneered pediatric cardiac surgery, fought to get thalidomide 
banned, was an activist for women's heart health and much more, yet her accomplishments are 


often absent from textbooks. Here is her 
bio:https://cfmedicine.nlm.nih.gov/physicians/biography_316.html 


Feminism and Women's Rights: https://www.coe.int/en/web/gender-matters/feminism-and- 


women-s-rights-movements 
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Questions for Unit Five 

1. Who was Henrietta Lacks and how did she save millions of lives? 

2. What was the post-Second World War industrial revolution in the home? 

3. Discuss the interview Eleanor Roosevelt conducted with President John F. Kennedy. What 
were some of the key questions Mrs. Roosevelt asked, and what did you think of the president's 


responses? 


4. What was modern feminism? What was ERA? Please be specific and provide examples from 
the textbook and readings. 


5. What did you learn from the film on Lou the nurse who served in Vietnam? Please be specific 
and provide examples from the film. You might wish to visit this site before commenting 
(optional) History of Wartime Nurses 


6. Were you surprised to learn that women's financial rights are relatively recent? 

7. Why is it important to learn about women like Shirley Chisholm and Marguerite Justice? 
8. Summarize the reading on Native American women and pay. 

9. Were you aware of medical violence perpetrated against women in the 1970s? 


10. Discuss the film Mary Uyematsu Kao: Photographic History of the Asian American Women's 
Movement in the 1970s 
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Appendix 

Who are other voices absent from larger American history narratives? Consider the 
importance of including LGBTQ issues. To start, consider this contribution, written by Finn 
Yatvin, who eloquently wrote on the first openly transgender state representative. Finn’s essay is 
followed by an essay by Ellie Pearlman, on current LGBTQ issues within a historical context. 
Zooey Zephyr by Finn Yatvin 

Zooey Zephyr, a Montana State Representative. The reason I wish to speak about her is 
that she is the first openly transgender representative elected into the Montana state legislature 
which I could not be happier about. I also feel that she should be more recognized as she is trying 
very hard to make sure transgender youth get the medical attention they deserve. Zooey Zephyr 
is currently representing the 100th district in the Montana House of Representatives. She was 
elected in 2022 and was sworn in on January 2, 2023. Her career in activism started in 2020 
when she defended the LGBTQ+ community against the Montana legislature. During this time 
she had the opportunity to talk to Governor Greg Gianforte but, felt as though she was not being 
taken seriously. In 2021 Zephyr decided to run for state representative as she witnessed many 
transgender discrimination bills being passed by one-vote margins. Since being elected she has 
been a huge advocate for LGBTQ+ rights and has done her best to try and make a better 
community for herself and others. Currently, there is a call for a censure for her due to a debate 
over the ban on gender-affirming care for minors. She is attempting to stand up for those who are 
currently under attack by their governments and she should be recognized for her devotion to her 


community. For more, please visit: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zooey_Zephyr and 


https://www.cnn.com/2023/04/2 1/politics/zooey-zephyr-montana-republicans- 


censure/index.html 
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Women’s Rights Movements: Current Issues (LGBTQ) by Ellie Pearlman 
1. Paris is Burning https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=mB VBipOl176Q 

The 1990 documentary explores the ‘Ballroom’ community and how its subjects deal 
with issues such as AIDS, racism, poverty, violence, and homophobia. Some, such as Venus 
Xtravaganza, become sex workers to support themselves. Near the end of the film, Angie 
Xtravaganza, Venus's "house mother", reacts to news that Venus is found strangled to death and 
speculates that a disgruntled client killed her. Others shoplift clothing so they can "walk" in the 
balls. 

The people were disowned and thrown out of their homes for their queerness, by their 
transphobic and homophobic parents. This left them vulnerable to homelessness, and vulnerable 
to experiencing violence and assault, thus they had to figure out a way to survive. Survival and 
resilience are very important characteristics to describe the ‘Ballroom’ community. The film 
portrays white, Black, and Latinx queer, trans, and gender-nonconforming folx up close; sharing 
their struggles and standing proud with one another, against the society that outcasts them. This 
is intersectionality at its finest; bringing folx together rather than creating division. 

2. Morgensen, Scott Lauria. Settler Homonationalism: Theorizing Settler Colonialism 

within Queer Modernities. Duke University Press, 1 Nov. 2010, 


https://ethnc3870.files.wordpress.com/2013/11/16-1-2-morgensen.pdf. 


Diaspora politics is the political behavior of transnational ethnic diasporas, their 
relationship with their ethnic homelands and their host states, as well as their prominent role in 
ethnic conflicts. A diaspora is a transnational community that defines itself as a singular ethnic 
group based on its shared identity. Diasporas result from historical immigration from an original 


homeland. The reason studying and understanding diaspora and indigenous scholarship is 
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important when discussing queer theory is that it oftentimes bumps into homonationalism and 
settler colonialism. 

Morgensen claims that we must engage Native studies and “center settler colonialism and 
indigeneity when theorizing the racial or national formation of sexual modernity” as well as 
study the conditions under which the United States queer projects produce settler 
homonationalism (107). It is essential to be intersectional when engaging the Foucauldian theory 
of biopolitics, both by embedding Feminist and Queer criticism in Native studies and by 
investing in race and sexuality in colonial studies. She claims that we must turn the critical 
theory of biopolitics into specifically a Native-focused project and use this as a decolonizing 
bridge between theory in queer and Native studies. 

Morgensen dissects the United States’ history with Native Americans in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Native persons were less often singled out for violence than subjected with 
their communities to military attack, containment, or removal. Nevertheless, The United States 
proceeded with an internal colonialism model of education. As the white settlement grew in the 
United States and there was limited space for the Native Americans, white settlers decided to 
remove them by assimilation. There were colonial institutions established during settlement, 
such as Indian agencies, missionary churches, and boarding schools, forcibly ensuring the 
assimilation of the Native Americans. Morgensen says, “These institutions used disciplinary 
education to try to break Native communities, languages, and cultural knowledge” (113) and 
brings up Richard Pratt at the Carlisle Indian School and his famous motto, “Kill the Indian, and 
save the man.” Morgensen brings up the Crow Agency and the life of an Osh-Tisch to present 
the interconnectedness of colonial control and Native resistance being shaped by the struggle 


over gender and sexuality. 
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An Osh-Tisch is a highly respected person raised in Crow Society, otherwise known as a 

“Crow woman,” or “Bote” who takes place in social and ceremonial roles. This is a Crow word 
referring to a person assigned male at birth who is a woman. In our Western world, we would 
consider a bote to be a transwoman. Similar to today’s struggle, the bote was constantly 
subjected to ongoing interference by representatives of the United States government. They 
repeatedly tried to make them wear male clothes and abide by their assigned genitalia. All of the 
Native Americans protested against this, saying that it was against their nature. The United States 
specifically established a rule to target botes for gendered and sexual reeducation, which sparked 
resistance by Crow leaders and their community. The United States required children to attend 
government-run boarding schools in which “any expression or use of native language and 
customs was severely punished” (114). Children were segregated based on the binary of sexual 
genitals, and girls were not allowed to leave the school until husbands had been found for them. 
Question: why is studying diaspora and indigenous scholarship in women’s history important? 
Studying diaspora and indigenous scholarship enriches the theoretical and methodological 
frameworks of queer theory in that it teaches us the essentiality of calling all to mark and 
challenge settler formation of homonationalism with the cognizance of the hegemonic 
biopolitical power and control. In reading Morgensen’s piece, I learned there is a difference and 
importance in not reformation, but transformation when it comes to settlement: Settlement 
colonialism must be denaturalized in all its forms.... 

3. Luibhéid, Eithne, and Lionel Cantu, editors. Queer Migrations: Sexuality, U.S. 


Citizenship, and Border Crossings. NED-New edition, University of Minnesota Press, 


2005. JSTOR, http://www.jstor.org/stable/10.5749/j.ctttt4g7. 
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With the inspiration of our tragic US history and the political and historical moments we 
were just recently in, Luibheid wrote many works about migration within queer sexuality studies. 
These works were meant to open the discussion on the increasingly urgent issues of 
criminalization, detention, and deportation. 

At the time, 2017, everyone was living with the effects of the newest rounds of racial 
capitalism, colonialism, settler colonialism, and state terror; all of which worked through 
heteronormative gender and sexuality logic. Under these logics, millions were being forced into 
migration, and yet countries like the United States, that typically play key roles in generating 
migration, including invasion, warfare, colonization, unjust trade, and economic policies, and 
policies that fuel the climate crisis, were not addressing their role in generating migration but 
instead, they have been slamming their doors, building walls, and criminalizing migrants. Well 
before the Trump administration, during, and still today, migrants and citizens are risking their 
lives, risking extraordinary levels of violence, terror, and abandonment. These logics stem from 
and continually legitimize settler-colonial, racist, heterosexist, transphobic, and anti-poor 
policies and practices toward U.S. citizens. 

Luibheid discusses ways in which the United States uses immigration regulations for 
achieving the subjugation of bodies and the control of populations. This directly relates to 
Foucault’s theory of biopower and biopolitics as she presents the many ways these institutions, 
such as I.C.E., are the microcosms of the broader systemic phenomena of control and fear. 
Luibheid discusses ways in which the United States uses immigration regulations for achieving 
the subjugation of bodies and the control of populations. This directly relates to Foucault’s 
theory of biopower and biopolitics as she presents the many ways these institutions, such as 


I.C.E., are the microcosms of the broader systemic phenomena of control and fear. Through 
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describing the differentiation between "regular" immigration control and the refugee/asylum 
system, she recounts a very important doctrine called the Plenary Power Doctrine, in which 
“regular” immigration is guided. This allows sovereign nations to have the inherent power to 
exclude non-citizens. Just three years after the doctrine began, the courts restricted the process 
where illegal immigrants could appeal to the executive branches on immigration decisions, and 
immigration officers have completely held the power regarding decisions on immigration. Thus, 
this process can and is very often carried out in a discriminatory manner. 

Queering Migration and Citizenship presents the fact that immigration control has 
historically discriminated among potential immigrants based on sexuality, gender, race, class, 
and other factors. For example, lesbians and gays were barred for decades from entering the 
United States as legal immigrants. Some scholars date lesbian and gay exclusion from 1917 
when people labeled as "constitutional psychopathic inferiors" were first barred from entering 
the United States. This category included "persons with abnormal sexual instincts" as well as 
"the moral imbeciles, the pathological liars, and swindlers, the defective delinquents, [and] many 
of the vagrants and cranks”(xii). 

In 1990, exclusion based on sexual orientation was finally removed from immigration 
law. Nevertheless, while there has been some progress within the United States, there is not 
enough. Citizenship scholarship still tends to presume either that all queers are legal citizens or 
that all immigrants are heterosexual. Lesbian/gay migrants still face substantial barriers, which 
“reveal the enormous gap between removing explicit discrimination from the law and ensuring 
that equal access can be realized in practice” (xiii). For example, the two most common ways to 
become a legal permanent resident are through direct family ties or sponsorship by an employer. 


But queer relationships are not recognized as a legitimate basis for acquiring legal permanent 
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resident status. This disparity was reinforced in 1996 by the Defense of Marriage Act. Thus, 
binational queer couples must go through an elaborate or complicated procedure in order to 
remain together. Not to mention, these hoops are extremely difficult without financial resources, 
and they have an expiration date. 

Question: why it is important to consider the role of migration within queer sexuality studies? 

The answer lies within intersectionality to better understand our world. As 
aforementioned, citizenship scholarship still tends to presume either that all queers are legal 
citizens or that all immigrants are heterosexual, and with intersectional understanding, we can 
change this. We must educate our communities to constantly think and question critically, with 
an open eye to intersectionality and queer of color critique. We must constantly understand and 
examine biopower and the perpetuation of control that exists systematically. We must be fully 
conscious that no one can fit 100% under the heteronormative perfectionism the United States 
has set up for us. And with that being said, we must confront and abolish transnational structures 
of imperialism, racism, and gender and class oppression that people live with every day. 

4. The case of Victoria Arellano. 

In May 2007, Victoria Arellano, a 23-year-old transfemale immigrant from Mexico, was 
sent to a detention center in San Pedro after being arrested on a traffic charge. Because Arellano 
was born biologically male, her identity was denied and she was put in a cell with a cisgender 
male. She had come to the United States illegally as a child and had AIDS at the time of her 
arrest but exhibited no symptoms of the disease because of the medication she took daily. But 
once detained, not only was she psychologically distressed by the denial of her identity, but the 
immigration officials denied and withheld her necessary medication. She became extremely thin, 


weak, and very sick. She repeatedly pleaded with staff members at the detention center to see a 
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doctor to get the antibiotics she needed to stay alive. However, her requests were routinely 
ignored and after two months, she passed away. 

The officials sum up these common deaths with trans folx and say the detainees were 
brought in already sick with “pre-existing” conditions, escaping liability for their unjust 
treatment. The sad truth is that the treatment Arellano received in San Pedro, is typical of what 
passes for healthcare at about 400 immigrant detention centers across the U.S. 

5. Heger, Heinz, et al. The Men with the Pink Triangle: The True, Life-and-Death Story 
of Homosexuals in the Nazi Death Camps. Haymarket Books, 2023. 

In Nazi Germany, a downward-pointing pink triangle was sewn onto the shirts of gay 
men in concentration camps—to identify and further dehumanize them. It wasn’t until the 1970s 
that activists would reclaim the symbol as one of liberation. Today, it has become a worldwide 
symbol of gay power and pride. 

6. Natalie Lira and Alexandra M. Stern, 2014, “Mexican Americans and Eugenic 
Sterilization: Resisting Reproductive Injustice in California, 1920- 1950,” Aztlan: A 
Journal of Chicano Studies Vol. 39, No. 2.: 9-34 
On Latinx Women’s Rights (or lack thereof) in America (racialized medicalization), this 

article explores the racial and gendered dynamics of sterilization in California state institutions 
from the 1920s to the 1950s, with a focus on the experiences of Mexican-origin patients. 
Mexican-origin patients were pathologized as mentally defective and overly sexual/fertile in 
order to justify sterilization. However, these patients and their families challenged California's 
eugenic laws and forced sterilization, and their struggles for reproductive rights are an important 
facet of the pursuit of racial and reproductive justice by Chicana/o communities. This article 


sheds light on the policing of men and women who transgressed class and gender norms, 
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deepening our understanding of the historical relationship between medicine, public health, race, 
and reproduction in the United States. 

7. Novak, Nicole. California Once Targeted Latinas for Forced Sterilization. 

Smithsonian Magazine. 2021. 
In the first half of the 20th century, approximately 60,000 people were sterilized under 
U.S. eugenics programs. Eugenic laws in 32 states empowered government officials in public 
health, social work, and state institutions to render people they deemed “unfit” infertile. 
California led the nation in this effort at social engineering. Between the early 1920s and the 
1950s, approximately 20,000 people—one-third of the national total—were sterilized in 
California state institutions for the mentally ill and disabled. 
8. Gisel, Corinne.“Buttons of Pride, Badges of Courage, Pins of Protest: A Cheap and 
Ubiquitous Object Proves Its Might in Fighting for LGBTQIA+ Rights,” in Protest: 
An Aesthetic of Resistance, eds.Basil Rogger, Jonas Vorgeli, Ruedi Widmer, and 
Museum fur Gestaltung Zurich (Zurich, Switzerland: Lars Muller Publishers), 152- 
157. 2018. 

Buttons are a good example of visibility politics. 

Question: To what extent do you think such political strategy--especially via a button--is 
useful or effective? Do you have any personal examples of how wearing a button or seeing a 
button made a significant difference in an experience, place, or person? 

I think that wearing buttons, pins, and flags, are all very useful and effective political 
strategies. I have heard the argument that showing your allyship with a pin is not making a large 
difference when it comes to real change, for instance, a pin will not get Frank Karmeny’s job 


back (like in the reading), however, when it comes to the small changes, like the knowing-who- 
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you’re-surrounding-yourself-with change, it can be monumental. Every kind of progress, big and 
small, within big and small communities, is still progress. Every time I see someone with a 
rainbow guitar strap, a little brioche that says, “BLM,” or even a “Blue Lives Matter” American 
flag bumper sticker, I know who I am dealing with. Sure, one can say it is a kind of label that 
causes political division, pinning us against each other. Or, maybe it is a way of making the 
marginalized feel safer. Any change, any form of progress, is meaningful. 

9. Hanhardt, Christina B. “Broken Windows at Blue's: A Queer History of 


Gentrification and Policing.” Verso, Verso, 14 June 2016, 


https://www.versobooks.com/blogs/news/2704-broken-windows-at-blue-s-a-queer- 


history-of-gentrification-and-policing. 


Hanhardt discusses the New York City police officers raiding Blues, the bar located in 
Manhattan's Times Square. The NYPD would brutally beat gay and transgender black and 
Hispanic men because of their sexual orientation and gender identity. Activist and journalist 
Arthur Bell note that police raids on gay bars are widespread. It had been a decade following the 
Stonewall uprising of 1969, and police abuse remained a problem. Seeing as the LGBT 
community continued to receive police abuse, the gay activists realized they were a large target 
for the police and needed to come up with a way to convince the public that gay life was far from 
“undesirable” as police brutality became a growing concern about general street safety. 

Gay magazine, Christopher Street, featured a cover story in 1977 titled, “Can Gays Save 
New York City?” which tried to convey the storyline that gay men were the ones mostly 
responsible for the rehabilitation and revitalization of New York with their creativity, 
adaptability, ego, and openness to risk-taking which are key features for achieving success in a 


speculation-based economy. 
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While the raid on Blues continued, there were other people, including the white gay men, 
who were still pursuing same-sex intimacy. Hanhardt discusses how both Liberal and 
conservative policymakers condemned what they saw to be the “erosion of traditional family 
values and gender roles” as a sexual climate gone too far and one of the key causes of the “social 
disorder” that threatened urban core values. 

At the same time that white gay men’s role in real estate was being somewhat praised by 
the press, journalists were also publicizing theories about the need for police practice to target 
the “disorder.” “Disorder” became the keyword for criminals, drug addicts, pushers, alcoholics, 
and welfare mothers. It was also a convenient description for those seen as obstructions to the 
urban improvements promised by a new middle class. Strategies were crafted in the attack on the 
daily lives of those increasingly cast as “permanent underclass.” Policymakers created the 
“culture of poverty” argument that blamed black low-income mothers while praising new zoning 
restrictions that targeted businesses in those areas. 

10. Kissack, Terence. Freaking Revolutionaries: New York’s Gay Liberation Front, 1969- 

1971, Radical History Review, 1995. 

We look at the LGBT community as quite cohesive, oftentimes ascribing to the same 
political and social agendas as everyone who classifies themselves under that umbrella. 
However, things were not always like this. 

Until the AIDs virus grew into a national crisis in the 80s, there was a large divide 
between gay men and lesbian women. Before the 80s when the debilitating virus reunified us, the 
hegemonic patriarchy leading the United States legitimized the male dominant position in society 


and justified the subordination of females, leaving us disjointed and rivalrous. 
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Following the Stonewall Rebellion in 1969, the first LGBT activist organization formed 
The Gay Liberation Front. They self-described as "a militant coalition of radical and 
revolutionary homosexual women committed to fight the oppression of the homosexual as a 
minority group and to demand the right to the self-determination of our own bodies.” The Front 
was among the first of the hundreds of gay liberation groups that spread across the United States 
like wildfire in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Very soon into the 1970s, however, the second wave of women’s liberation pushed many 
politically thinking lesbians to break away in part from gay men and start autonomous lesbian 
groups in culture. 

11. Hubbard, Jim, and Schulman Sarah. United in Anger: A History of ACT UP. ACT 

UP Oral History Project. Kanopy. 2012. https://www.unitedinanger.com/the-film 

In 1985, a Los Angeles Times poll found that 50% of Americans favor quarantine for 
AIDS victims, 48% said they should be issued special identification, and 15% said AIDS victims 
should be tattooed. People were terrified that the Ragan administration would put people with 
AIDS in internment camps. One woman interviewed in the documentary, United in Anger, said, 


“T immediately figured out that this was the Vietnam War all over again.” 
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Finally 

Now that you have reached the conclusion of this workbook, which ended with two 
essays from two of my former students, the reader might be also interested in the music of Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe, who influenced generations of musicians, including Bob Dylan, the Beatles, and 
many others. She was a master guitarist as well, also pioneering women performing as lead 
guitarists. Her music is also an important activist commentary on the Civil Rights movement. 
Check out these links, read Sister Rosetta Tharpe's bio, and enjoy listening to her music (start 
with Didn’t it Rain, my personal favourite): 


https://www.last.fm/music/Sister+Rosetta+Tharpe/+wiki and 


https://www.last.fm/music/Sister+Rosetta+Tharpe/+tracks 
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